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Labor and Capital in the 
Christian Conception 


Dr. IGNATZ SEIPEL 


N the minds of many the outstanding task of the present 
age, or of the age immediately following, is the settlement 
of relations between labor and capital. I accept this 

opinion. Labor and capital are the two pillars on which our 
whole economic life is based. Such they have always been; 
yet it is only during the last centuries that their position as 
pillars of the economic system has become quite evident and 
visible to all. Life and thought are far more concentrated on 
economic elements nowadays than in former times, even 
though it be true that the economic ups-and-downs of indi- 
viduals and of families were subjected to continual changes 
in former periods when there was a quite different social 
structure. Nowadays, however, that which has become the 
only decisive factor governing the place a man occupies in 
society is his connection with one of the two groups, labor or 
capital. This evolution has led to the doctrines of class dis- 
crimination and class war. 

It must be added, that the evolution of mankind is rapidly 
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leading to an almost complete unification of economic systems. 
Apart from the violent exclusiveness of Russian Bolshevism, 
there is hardly any possibility that economic conditions and 
the life of men may develop in a different manner in different 
parts of the world. Consequently, there is no longer any 
possibility that different systems of living might compete and 
that the world would favor another system in future. If the 
present economic system grows old, the only thing to be done 
is to invent a quite new one. We are of the opinion that our 
life is at a turning-point. It was the thundering and world- 
shaking crash of what had collapsed during the war and in 
the post-war period, that has filled us with this belief. Every-. 
one must be aware of the. present trend unless his mind is quite 
indifferent, or concerned with war-guilt questions or other 
idle speculations. Everyone remarks how the present genera- 
tion is expecting that the new revolution will first appear in 
the economic field, as the economic misery is the most pressing 
one and the economic element seems to be the most real one. 
The present generation partly fears and partly desires the 
coming change. 


I 


The question now arises, how Catholics are thinking about 
these problems. Let us word the question in the following 
manner: What is the attitude of Catholics? 

There is for the time being no uniform opinion. Many 
Catholics are frightened. Christians, and especially Catho- 
lics, are of a conservative mind. Christianity is an historic 
religion built up on an historic fact, the redemption of man- 
kind by Christ. The task of the Catholic Church is to main- 
tain the Christian Faith and doctrine of grace unadulterated. 
The Catholic Church has to “conserve” and it is, therefore, 
conservative. But the Church itself is well aware of the line 
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of distinction between what is worth conserving and what may 
be removed without detriment. Catholics must, however, be 
cautious. We may learn from the history of the war, that not 
every trench and not every outwork of a fortress was of equal 
importance; and yet it seemed always dangerous to give up a 
trench or an outwork without sufficient thought. 

The economic system is, however, more than a simple out- 
work. The most profound and efficacious laws ruling eco- 
nomic life are the moral laws. Is it not dangerous to allow 
any tampering with what is certainly more than an outwork? 
A soldier would be best advised to defend a simple outwork 
with the same bravery as if it were decisive for the issue of 
the whole campaign. On the other hand, a general must show 
the far greater courage necessary for ordering in due time an 
evacuation or a retreat. Many Catholics say: “We do not 
want more ruins in the world. Let us avoid further col- 
lapses!” We are, indeed, living at a time when the political 
order has not remained untouched; yet this order was, in 
the minds of those whose patriotism has some religious roots, 
part of the sacred order. The social order, too, has become 
the victim of a great and profound social transformation. 

The economic order has, however, proved more solid. 
Will this order collapse? Is the idea of ownership to be 
revised? And are the existing relations between capital and 
labor to be overthrown? What will then remain? Will not 
the whole struggle of the reformers be concentrated on the 
Church and on religion itself without meeting any inter- 
mediate bulwark worth attacking? Such fears are all the 
more justified as the champions for social and economic over- 
throw find difficulty in hiding behind the mask that religion 
is a private matter. It is for this reason that so many Catho- 
lics are decisively opposed to any attempt aiming to lead man- 
kind into really new economic forms. 
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On the other hand, other Catholics are seriously anxious 
about the fact that their fellow believers might appear con- 
servative at such an important turning-point of history in our 
time. Christianity is a historic religion because it embodies 
all history: both the history of the past and of the future. 
The Catholic Church is the Universal Church as it is destined 
for all men of all nations and of all races at every period. Is 
it not also destined for all classes of every economic and 
political order? Christ has delivered to the world a treasure 
of Faith and grace. This treasure, however, is not compatible 
with any augmentation deriving from the human mind, even 
though these additions might contain most venerable, useful 
and tested reforms. 

There is, in addition, another fear. What will be the con- 
sequence if future generations find all, or almost all, Catholics 
fighting on the side of those who are defending the old social 
and economic order? Will not the Church be seriously 
damaged and will not numerous souls be alienated from God 
and His Church? Those who are feeling thus are asking 
most impatiently that the best Catholics should become the 
spokesmen of a new order and the leaders of a new way lead- 
ing to this order. They are prophesying that unless the right 
way be taken, there will be unheard of apostasy and the 
collapse, not of the Church itself, but of its institutions 
existing in our countries and in our time. 

Who is right? It is always easier to answer the question: 
Who is wronge The fanatics are always wrong. It is a 
blasphemy to ask Catholics that they should consider any 
social and economic order as sacred as their Faith and their 
Church, or that they should defend both alike. On the other 
hand, it is foolish and wicked to demand that the Catholics 
should overthrow the existing old, established institutions of 
life on earth before new and better ones are created. 
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The lazy and indifferent man is also wrong, since he is not 
prepared to operate in solving social and economic questions. 
The Catholic who acts thus is far more guilty. It is not right 
to feed one’s fellowmen merely with hopes in Heaven, if you 
can help them on earth. Men ought to be happy both in 
Heaven and on earth, so far as God wishes it and so far as 
men themselves are able to combine both. The moral order 
of the universe is not only a building consisting of thought 
and rules, famous for its beauty, and for its consequent and 
unchallenged construction. ‘This order exists that it may be 
realized on earth. 

The impatient man, too, is equally wrong. He is desirous 
of throwing himself and his contemporaries into adventures, 
and he justifies it by stating that otherwise they might be late. 
Again, we know that the “friends of order” in other camps 
are playing with revolution in order to prevent revolution. 
Moreover, there are the so-called proletarian Christians, who 
—as they used to say—are willing to help and to transform 
all men into proletarians. If these reformers are anxious, 
lest without their intervention the Universal Church might be 
badly damaged, they are doubly wrong: they are pusillani- 
mous and they judge that they ought to assist God with their 
human cleverness! 


IT 


What is to be done? Clarity of thought and readiness of 
will are demanded in order to find the just way between the 
extremes. Let me develop some principles concerning the 
establishment of just relations between labor and capital, so 
that we may attain clearness on these points. 

1. A: dangerously erroneous doctrine is based on the modern 
overvaluation of labor. It is not true, that labor per se is 
creating goods and values. What men need for their life 
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was in itself from the very beginning a Divine gift. At first 
this Divine gift, which is part of nature’s treasures, was so 
great that it required little additional human labor to secure 
what men wanted. Even when labor with its attendant hard- 
ships had become the object of a curse, and when labor had in 
turn become a means of blessing in order to overcome the 
curse, the riches of the Divine gift remained immensely great; 
but man’s energy and pleasure had both diminished. There- 
after, in the course of centuries men continued to increase, 
and at the same time mankind grew older, and thus labor 
became more important and more valuable. Goods which 
served as a means either for the maintenance or embellishment 
of life, were no longer available in the immediate vicinity nor 
were these goods found on the surface of the earth. Their 
collection and production entailed labor and hard work. 
Artificial breeding and increase became necessary for the 
production of goods that were to be consumed, that they might 
be always available in a sufficient quantity. ‘The ability to 
work thus became an antidote against impoverishment both of 
individuals and of mankind. But the power of labor never 
increased to such a degree that it enabled men to produce out 
of nothing. Hence, men never became independent of ma- 
terials which had existed antecedent to labor. These materials 
continue to remain preconditions and means of labor itself. 
Human pride, it is true, grew at the same time. Men wished 
to be like God. Though they are not so, they behave as if 
they were by making themselves the center of the world and 
by depreciating all objects by which they are surrounded as if 
the value of these objects were unimportant as compared with 
their own labor. 

2. Although two truths cannot be contradictory, men have 
managed to believe simultaneously two contradictory errors. 
Thus overvaluation of labor (which aims at ranking labor as 
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the unique source of production) is easily associated with de- 
preciation and devaluation of labor. One might readily 
believe that everyone who really appreciated labor would 
leave the ownership of the product of labor to the worker 
until the latter himself gives up his ownership. The modern 
advocates of overvaluation of labor, however, cannot tolerate 
any lasting ownership. If they did, the exclusive importance 
of labor would soon be dropped, as there would exist some 
other thing apart from labor, namely a stock of goods, which, 
though embodying former labor, can exist and can be con- 
sumed without fresh labor. Really, those who do not over- 
value labor, estimate and protect labor to a greater extent. 
This philosophy, it is true, does not attribute to labor the 
honor of creating goods but on the other hand it recognizes 
the worker’s title to a portion deriving from and correspond- 
ing to hislabor. Neither are the advocates of this philosophy 
troubled by the fact that there is no common ownership of 
everything at any time. 

3. Goods destined for economic use are presented to each 
generation in a different state. Everything was unowned at 
a certain past period. Anyone could occupy and gain pos- 
session. Conditions changed later. But the amount of goods 
which has been separated from the unowned, and conse- 
quently common, mass was small as compared with the re- 
maining unowned bulk. In the course of time the ratio was 
reversed. ‘Today there are hardly any unowned goods even 
in the ice-surrounded Poles. Everything has been subjected 
to partition among States and nations, and, within these, 
another partition has taken place among communities and 
societies of the most various kinds and, again, among indi- 
viduals. Original possession is no longer possible to any con- 
siderable extent without disturbing vested interests for the 
defense of which force would be used. One cannot restore a 
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former state of distribution of goods without resorting to 
brutal violence and without creating immense injustice. 

Even if it were possible to restore the former condition, 
men would be found to be incapable of living and working 
under such conditions. Mankind, too, has changed. The 
refinement of civilization, in which, despite opposition, an 
ever-increasing number of individuals is participating, de- 
veloped with the partition of goods. Therefore, men must, of 
necessity, become more primitive and less desirous of civiliza- 
tion if they are to live under conditions of remote ages. On 
the other hand, it is impossible to anticipate arbitrarily the 
future periods of evolution. 

4. One thing has remained unaltered during all the changes 
which have taken place in the course of time. Men could do 
wrong or right under the various economic systems; they 
could treat each other in a kind or in an unkind manner; they 
could increase or diminish their own misery or that of their 
fellowmen. In this there will be no change whatever in the 
future. There is no economic order which per se, on the 
model of a machine, would guarantee justice and charity. It 
is the soul of man which in social life, too, is the vivifying 
element, and it is the foolish and misled soul which is respon- 
sible for human mischief. It is certain that injustice and 
evil are increasing the more men make themselves the center 
and measure of all things, the more men praise their own 
achievements and doctrines, the more they put the economic 
laws above the moral laws, the more they attribute the failures 
of their age, of their society, of their economic conditions to 
the age and to the economic and social order, and, finally, the 
more they are persuading each other that another social and 
economic order would secure paradise on earth. 

5. He must be considered not as a friend but as an enemy 
of mankind who preaches hatred against the present genera- 
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tion. His position is based on barren doctrines, and looks to 
an empty ideal in the future. He ought to be doing his best 
to secure happiness to as many people as possible under the 
existing social and economic order. It is immaterial whether 
freedom is strangled under the rule of an individualistic or 
collective capitalism, or whether tyranny is exercised by indi- 
viduals or by the masses. ‘There must not be any strangling 
at all! A theory or doctrine is inhuman when it advocates 
the transformation of society or an alteration in the relations 
between labor and capital or when its purpose is not to make 
men happier but to justify the existence of the theory. It 
must be emphasized that the term men means individuals and 
not the idol of a ciass of men, which in reality does not exist. 
The most cruel and the most modern idol is the so-called 
“social” one, which in reality is nothing but a dead-letter 
doctrine. Christians cannot accept such a doctrine without 
doing violence to their faith, for Christianity teaches us to see 
God’s finger in anything that happens. Christianity teaches 
us to love men, and to interest ourselves in their manner of life 
and their intercourse one with another. This means the 
people of the present, and not an abstract idea of mankind, or 
the “human kind,” or a human idealization. Though the 
Pharisees got angry, Christ met sinners and ate with them. 


III 


Is there, then, a Christian economic order? The answer is 
both in the affirmative and in the negative. There are certain 
elements—which alone are lasting—based on human nature 
in its relations with other creatures and ultimately. on the 
relations of both to God. These elements have become in- 
creasingly evident in the course of history, and the same 
elements will be found in every economic order. The picture 
is apparently different but the difference is due solely to the 
fact that the elements may be arranged and grouped in a dif- 
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ferent manner. This grouping depends on the more or less 
perfect spirit of justice and charity which is expressed in the 
picture itself. There is a Christian economic order, but I do 
not think that any historic phase of the economic history may 
claim the privilege that it has fully realized the ideal. I 
think that each of these phases had its inequalities. There 
were periods during which men approached to the ideal and 
there were again periods of decay. ‘Though we have known 
a cruel and un-Christianlike capitalism, we must not believe 
that socialism will bring about salvation, simply because 
Socialism denies and combats capitalism. Socialism is not 
less dangerous, for it might become cruel and un-Christian, 
too. 


IV 


What is our duty under these circumstances? The past has 
been given us that we might take lessons for the future. We 
must believe neither in the return of the same circumstances 
nor in magic repeating cycles. We must investigate the spirit 
of history and the laws as outlined therein. These laws say: 
Be ready for every road promising to lead us upward. Ever 
since God became manifest to mankind, ever since Christ has 
appeared on earth and brought the light, that it might burn, 
ever since the torch of Divine truth began to be carried down 
the centuries, it has been man’s duty to keep it bright. We 
are not allowed to make it a light hidden under a bushel. 
This light should illuminate all spheres of human life together 
with the social and economic problems of today. We must 
not fear any current of air; and above all, we must not doubt 
of its lighting power. Let us beware of using other lights, 
which have nothing in common with the flames arising out of 
Christ’s Heart, for these other lights derive their pretended 
power from the unrest of impatient and easily discouraged 


human hearts. 





The Liturgy of the Catholic 
Copts* 


DONALD ATTWATER 


COPT is simply an Egyptian (Ai[ytmt]ioc), in actual 

A usage a Christian Egyptian.’ After the Council of 
Chalcedon in 452 the patriarchate of Alexandria, 

or, as we might say in modern terms, the national Church 
of Egypt, followed the Monophysite heresy of Eutyches 
and has adhered to it ever since; the union effected with 
the Holy See in 1442 did not long subsist. But Franciscans 
were established in the country in the seventeenth century 
and by his reconciliation with Rome in 1742, Amba Atha- 
nasios, the Coptic bishop of Jerusalem, became the father, 
so to say, of the present Catholic Coptic Church. In the 
middle of the nineteenth century it numbered only about 4,000 
souls; but in 1879 Pope Leo XIII sent the Jesuits to start a 
seminary of the Coptic rite and in 1895 erected a hierarchy. 
Today the Catholic Copts number 30,000, as against 900,000 
Monophysite dissidents, and abjurations continually increase. 
They are governed by their Patriarch of Alexandria and 
there are two other dioceses, of Hermopolis (Minieh) and 
Thebes (Luksor). Unlike other Catholic eastern patriar- 
chates, the patriarch and bishops are appointed directly by the 


*This and a subsequent’ article on “The Liturgy of Byzantine Catholics” are of 
timely interest because of the attention that the Eastern Churches are evoking these 
days. 

1The name is not given to those few native Egyptians who belong to the Orthodox 
Eastern Church. 
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Holy See. At present the patriarchal see is vacant and is 
administered by the Lord Marcos Khouzam, Bishop of 
Thebes, to whom I may here express my grateful thanks for 
revising this article. The secular clergy are trained by the 
Jesuit Fathers in the little seminary at Cairo and the great 
seminary at Beirut; since 1898 their celibacy has been obli- 
gatory but the Holy See sometimes dispenses this obligation, 
e.g. for married priests converted from Monophysism. There 
are no regular clergy. 


I 


A church of the Coptic rite has a distinctive arrangement. 
It is divided for the whole of its width into sanctuary, choir 
and nave, which is sometimes further subdivided for men and 
women. The divisions are made by screens of carved and 
inlaid wood, often open lattice work, and as the central doors 
are not closed the altar is never entirely hidden. Within the 
sanctuary are three altars in a line, each in an apse, standing 
clear of the wall; they are of stone with a wooden top, without 
gradines, covered by linen or silk cloths; a crucifix and two 
candles are on it and a sort of box (pitote) in which the 
chalice stands during the Liturgy. On the hatkal screen are 
a few pictures and others, with mosaics and wall-paintings, 
around the church, together with lamps and ostrich eggs, but 
no statues. There are no seats in the nave. Actually most 
Catholic Coptic churches at the present day are poor bare 
buildings with no screens and having a “Western” altar with 
gradines and flower pots but preserving the wooden mensa. 
The Blessed Sacrament is reserved thereon in a tabernacle. 
Such innovations as seats and statues are now sometimes seen. 
The cathedral of the Bishop of Thebes at Tahta is planned in 
the traditional way but has been long unfinished for lack of 
funds. (The Copts are terribly poor.) 
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II 


Their Liturgy is a form of the original Greek Liturgy of 
Alexandria with three alternative anaphoras: an adaptation 
of the Byzantine St. Basil (as below) for use on ordinary days 
and Sundays; “of St. Mark,” used on his and St. Cyril’s feasts 
and when a bishop is consecrated; and “of St. Gregory Nazi- 
anzen,” for great feasts (this last is addressed throughout to 
Our Lord). The language is Coptic (a tongue otherwise 
long dead) with many Greek words, phrases and exclama- 
tions; Arabic is the language of Egypt and more and more 
tends to displace Coptic in the Liturgy. The eucharistic 
bread is leavened; the hand cross is used for giving blessings; 
but the sign of the cross is made from left to right and a genu- 
flection takes the place of a profound bow, contrary to the 
usual Eastern customs. On ordinary days Catholic priests 
celebrate in a low voice, but when the Liturgy is sung it is 
usually by the people themselves who know the ancient chant 
by tradition*. Concelebration a trois is common but there is 
no Liturgy of the Presanctified. 

The priest’s vestments have been modified considerably by 
the Copts but the Catholics now have them exactly as in the 
Byzantine rite (sttcharion, batrachil-epitrachelion, zounarion- 
zone, kiman-epimantkia, burnous-phenolion) except that the 
phenolion is open all down the front, like a cope without a 
hood or orphreys*’ Bishops wear the Latin miter and some- 





*The people have a remarkable knowledge of the text of their liturgy and take an 
active part in it throughout, especially at the Consecration. (See below.) 

8The chief peculiarities of the vestments worn by the dissidents is that the em- 
broidered alb (sticharion) is ungirdled and without stole (batrachil), they wear a 
sort of amice on head and neck, and often leave off the chasuble (burnous) alto- 
gether. But they tend to adopt Byzantine vestments (and other things). Before 
celebrating, a Monophysite takes off his shoes and puts on slippers; it is apparently 
their interpretation of a rubric which directs them to go wash their feet before en- 
tering the sanctuary. The sticharion of the Catholics is generally nothing but a 
Western alb, of the most horrid crochet-work or lace sort. 
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times have the Western crosier instead of the Eastern twined 
serpents; they also wear the omophorion but not the sakkos. 
Out of church, the clerical hat is a black cylinder about six 
inches high, growing wider to the top—a thoroughly Egyp- 
tian looking headdress. 

After the Office of the Third Hour has been said or sung 
the priest goes to the altar for the preparation, the prayers 
of which are said in a low voice. He chooses a host from sev- 
eral offered by the deacon, washes his hands, and recollects 
the intention for which he is offering the Liturgy. Then he 
takes the bread in a veil and, followed by the deacon with 
wine and other ministers with candles, walks once round the 
altar while the people sing a variable hymn; on fasting days: 
“Alleluia. The mind of man shall praise thee and the rest 
of his thoughts shall make holiday before thee. Alleluia. The 
oblations and the offerings are before thee. Alleluia.” 

At the front of the altar again the celebrant blesses the 
bread and wine, of which he pours some into the chalice, add- 
ing a little water. Then he says aloud the prayer of thanks- 
giving: “Let us give thanks to the beneficent and merciful 
God....let us pray that he will keep us in peace this holy 
day and all the days of our life.” 


Deacon: ‘Pray ye.” 
People: “Kyrie eleison.” 
Priest: “O Lord, Lord God Almighty . .. ” and continues his prayer. 


[This litany form occurs throughout the Liturgy.] 


“. . . All covetousness, all temptation, all works of Satan, the counsel of 
evil men, the uprising of enemies, whether hidden or known [he crosses him- 
self] do thou take away [he signs over his left shoulder] from us [he signs 
over his right] and from all thy people [he signs the altar] and from this 
table. But those things that are good and useful for us do thou cause to be 


ministered unto us... .” 


Then follows a long offertory prayer, addressed to Christ, 
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and afterwards he covers the offering with three veils, kneels, 
rises, kisses the altar, walks around it followed by the deacon, 
and so leaves the sanctuary. Standing before the people who 
kneel and bow their heads, he pronounces one of two long 
prayers of absolution, the second of which involves the 
Apostles, “the exalted Mark, Apostle, Evangelist and Mar- 
tyr,” the 318 Fathers of the Council of Nicaea, the 150 of 
Constantinople, the 200 of Ephesus, and the 630 of Chalce- 
don. If an ecclesiastic higher in rank than the celebrant is 
present, this absolution is given by him. 

The celebrant now reenters the sanctuary for the Liturgy 
of the Catechumens. He puts incense into the thurible and 
says the prayer of incense, for the acceptance of the sacrifice, 
for the Pope and Patriarch and the Church, walking three 
times round the altar which he incenses three times. Then 
he leaves the sanctuary and, with appropriate prayers, in- 
censes the picture of our Lady and the other images, any 
clergy present, and the people, then returns to the altar and 
offers incense on their behalf, saying secreto: 

O God, who received the confession of the thief upon the glorious cross, 
accept the confession of thy people and forgive all their sins, for the sake of 
thy holy Name which has been called upon us. According to thy mercy, O 
Lord, and not according to our sins! 

Meanwhile the lessons are being chanted, outside the 
hatkal screen facing the people; if the Liturgy is sung, there 
are three, from St. Paul, from the Catholic Epistles, and from 
the Acts. These should be chanted by a reader, subdeacon 
and deacon respectively, but usually the deacon does them all, 
with much incensing and ceremony. Each lesson is sung in 
Coptic and repeated in Arabic; during the Arabic of the first 
epistle the celebrant says inaudibly the prayer of St. Paul: 


.. . Of thy goodness grant unto us and to all thy people a firm mind and 
a clear understanding, that we may learn and understand how profitable is 
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thy holy doctrine which now comes to us by [Paul]. And even as he was 
made like to thee, the pattern of life, so make us like unto him. .. . 


During the second epistle in Arabic he says in like man- 
ner the prayer of the Catholic Epistle: 


. . « We pray thee, O Lord, make us worthy to have part and lot with 
thy holy Apostles . . . keep thy Church which thou didst found through 
them and bless the lambs of thy flock and give increase to the vine which thy 
right hand has planted. .. . 


While the Acts lesson is being sung the celebrant says a 
short prayer of the Acts, puts incense into the thurible and, 
when the deacon is finished, prays litany-wise with him for 
the Pope, etc., and circumambulates the altar and incenses 
it, the images, etc., as before. Meanwhile the Trisagion 
(“Holy God, holy Strong One, holy Deathless One, have 
mercy on us”) is sung three times and the celebrant incenses 
the altar and gospel book. A procession is formed led by the 
priest, followed by the deacon carrying the book and the as- 
sistants with lighted candles. This procession goes round the 
altar (the Byzantine “little entrance”) and out at the hazkal 
gates. The celebrant meanwhile says a long prayer, “con- 
cerning the holy Gospel,” in which the sick and the dead are 
particularly referred to, followed by a psalm proper to the 
day. Then: 


Deacon: “Stand, with fear cf God. Let us hear the holy Gospel.” 

The celebrant censes it, saying: 

“Kiss the gospel of Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God; glory be to 
him for ever.” He kisses it and sings: “Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.” 

Deacon: “Bless, O Lord, the reading of the holy Gospel according to 
rg 

People: ‘Glory be to thee, O Lord.” 

Deacon (in Arabic): “Stand in the fear of God and hear the holy Gospel 


” 
. 


according to N... 
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Celebrant: “To the Lord and God and Saviour and King of us all, Jesus 
Christ, Son of the living God, be glory forever.” 


Then the deacon‘ sings the gospel, the thurible being swung 
all the time; afterwards it is repeated in Arabic, at the end 
he says: “Glory be to our God for everlasting ages, Amen,” 
and the people reply “A hundred years.” 

The Liturgy of the Faithful begins by the priest blessing 
the people: “Peace be to all.’” 

People: “And to thy spirit.” 

Then there is a litany for the Church, Pope and patriarch, 
as before: 

Priest: “Again let us pray ... Lord, remember the peace of thy One 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church.” 

Deacon: “Pray for the peace of the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Orthodox Church of God.” 

People: “Kyrie eleison.” 

Priest: “which is from one end of the world to the other . . . Enrich 
with thy grace the king, the armies, the princes, the counsellors, the people, 
our neighbors, our coming in and going out. .. . Let not the death of sin 
enthrall thy servants nor any of thy people.” 

People: “Kyrie eleison.” Et cetera. 

Towards its end incense is offered and the deacon sings: “Pray for those 
who have given the offerings, the wine, the oil, the incense, the altar-vessels, 
that Christ our Lord may repay them in the heavenly Jerusalem, and may he 
forgive us our sins,” 

People: “Kyrie eleison.” 

Priest: ®‘Receive them upon thy holy and reasonable altar in Heaven for 
a sweet odor of incense before thy Majesty, by the ministry of thy angels and 
holy Archangels. As thou didst accept the offerings of righteous Abel and 
the sacrifice of our father Abraham and the widow’s two mites, so accept the 
thank-offerings of thy servants, both rich and poor, hidden and known, those 
that would offer thee gifts but have nought, and those that have given to thee 

‘The gospel is very commonly sung by the celebrant, even though he be a bishop. 

5 Eionvn xdio. This and all similar salutations are in Greek. 

°This prayer is now omitted by the Catholics but is said instead at the morning 
Office when the Liturgy is to follow immediately. 
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this day. Grant to them incorruptible things in place of corruptible, things 
of Heaven for things of earth, things eternal for things temporal—fill their 
dwellings and their homes with all good things. . . .” 

Deacon: “Pray for this holy church and for our people.” 

People: ‘Kyrie eleison.” 

Priest: “Grant that they be to us without strife or hindering that we may 
hold them according to thy Holy Will [holding the veil from off the gifts he 
stretches out his hand to the east] houses of prayer, [he stretches to the west} 
houses of holiness, [he stretches to the north] houses of blessing [he stretches 
to the south] Grant this to us, O Lord, and the same unto thy servants who 


shall follow us, forever... .” 


The altar, the gifts and the people are incensed and the 
Creed is said by all in Arabic; it is in the plural (‘We be- 
lieve” etc.), and the filiogue’ is added; the last clause only is 
chanted, with particular reference to the Egyptian martyrs. 
The priest washes his hands, wringing and drying them be- 
fore the people, whom he blesses, “Peace be to all,” and says 
the prayer of the kiss in litany form, the deacon ending, 
“Greet one another with a holy kiss,” but the kiss of peace 


is no longer given. 


The bread and wine are uncovered and the deacon commands: “Offer, 
offer, offer in order. Stand ye with fear. Look to the east. Let us attend.” 

People: “Mercy, peace and a sacrifice of praise.” 

Priest: “+-The Lord be with you all.” 

People: “And with thy spirit.” 

Priest: ““+Lift up your hearts.” 

People: ‘Let us have them lifted up to the Lord.” 

Priest: “Let us give thanks to the Lord.” 

People: “It is right and just.” 

Priest: “Right and just, right and just, right and just, verily it is fitting, 
right and just.” 


During the Preface the deacon exhorts the people, “Ye that 


7Filiogue appears in many Monophysite MSS; it has apparently been dropped mere- 
ly out of imitation of the Orthodox, a form of flattery towards them of which the 


dissident Copts have given several examples. 
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are seated, stand up!’ and “Look to the east!”; they sing a 
short verse, and all join in the Sanctus (Benedictus is not 
added), which the celebrant then expands into a eucharistic 
prayer in which the Redemption is set forth and leads up to: 


“And He hath instituted for us this great mystery of goodness [he 
stretches his hands over the offerings]. For when He was determined to 
give Himself to death for the life of the world.” 

People: “We believe, we believe that it is indeed so. Amen.” 

Priest: “‘He took bread into His holy, spotless, pure, blessed and life-giv- 
ing hands” [he takes it]. 

People: “We believe that it is indeed so. Amen.” 

Priest: “He looked up to Heaven, to thee, O God, who art His Father 
and Lord of all [he looks up]. He gave + thanks. (People: “Amen.’’) 
He blessed + it. (‘“‘Amen.”) He sanctified + it.” 

People: “Amen. Amen. Amen. Amen. We believe and we confess and 
praise him.” 

Priest: ‘He broke it [he breaks a little at the edge]. He gave it to His 
blessed Disciples and holy Apostles saying: Take, eat ye all of this, For this 
is my Body which shall be broken for you and for many to be given for the 
remission of sins” [he genuflecis profoundly, but does not elevate the Sacred 


Body}. 


The precious Blood is in a like manner consecrated’ and 
the people make an act of faith aloud while the anamnesis is 
said inaudibly. Then, lifting up his hands, the celebrant 
makes the epik/esis, addressed ta Our Lord, inaudibly: 


“We sinners, thy unworthy servants, pray thee; O Christ our God, and 
worship thee by favor of thy goodness, that thy holy Spirit may come upon 
us and upon these offerings and may sanctify them [aloud] and make them 
holy to us.” 

Deacon: “Let us attend. Amen.” 

Priest: “And make this + Bread the holy + Body of—” 

SAt a solemn celebration, he first puts incense into the thurible and puts his hands 


for a moment into the smoke. 
®The Coptic words of institution say of the chalice that Our Lord tasted it. Cf. 


the homily 82 of St. John Chrysostom and certain Syriac anaphoras. 
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People: “We believe.” 

Priest: “+ Our Lord and God and Saviour, Jesus Christ, which is given 
for the remission of sins and eternal life to them that receive it.” 

People: “Amen.” 

Likewise with the Chalice. The priest begins the intercession for the liy- 
ing: “. . . Remember, OQ Lord, thy One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.” 

Deacon: “Pray for the peace of the One Holy Catholic and Apostolic 
Orthodox Church of God.” 

People: “Kyrie eleison.” 

Priest: “Which thou has purchased unto Thyself with the glorious Blood 
of Thy Christ. Keep her in peace together with all her orthodox bishops. 
And first, remember, O Lord, the reverend and blessed father, the supreme 
Pontiff, the Pope, Abba Pius, and his fellow servant our patriarch, Abba N., 
Archbishop of the great city of Alexandria, and likewise his fellow servant, 
our Bishop, Abba N.” 

Deacon: “Pray for our pontiff, etc.” 

People: “Kyrie eleison.” 


And so on for the clergy, Religious, and all folk, the fruit- 
fulness of the earth (with a special reference to the rising of 
the Nile, from June 19 to October 21), and those who offer 
the sacrifice. The saints are commemorated, naming the holy 
Mother of God, John the Forerunner, Stephen, “the blessed 
servant of God, Evangelist, and holy martyr, Mark,” Athana- 
sius, Cyril, Basil, Gregory, Antony the Abbot, Paul the Her- 
mit and the two Macaires, and intercession made for the dead, 
invoking the prayers of Our Lady, the archangels, prophets, 
martyrs and others,” and a number of Egyptian saints. 

The fraction is preceded by an elevation of both Species 
together: 

Priest: ““The sacred Body and the precious Blood of Christ almighty, the 
Lord, our God” (he genuflects). 


10Including the four incorporeal living creatures (Ezech. i, 5-14) and the four-and- 
twenty elders (Apoc. iv, 4), to whom the Copts have great devotion, celebrating 
liturgical feasts in their honor. 
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Deacon: “Amen. Amen. Pray.” 
People: “We fall down before thy sacred Body and thy precious Blood. 


Kyrie eleison.” 
Priest: ‘““The Lord be with you.” 
Deacon: “And with thy spirit.” 


There follows a variable Prayer of the Fraction, during 
which the Host is broken into three parts; then the “Our 
Father” is said in Arabic, ending “ evil, through Jesus 
Christ Our Lord,” and followed by an embolism secreto. 
Then are said inaudibly three or four long prayers, for grace, 
absolution (quoting Matt. xvi, 18-19) and all people. The 
priest takes up a particle of the Host, raises it above his head, 
and says in Greek: “Holy things to the holy. Blessed be the 
Lord Jesus Christ the Son of God; he hath hallowed it by his 
holy Spirit. Amen.” 


He dips the particle into the precious Blood, sav’ ¢, “Peace 
to all” (“And to thy spirit”) and touches with it the other two 
particles, saying in Greek: “The holy Body and the precious 
and true Blood of Jesus Christ, the Son of our God. Amen.” 
(“Amen.”) 

He again signs the Chalice with it, saying the same words, 
and drops it in, saying in Coptic: 

“This is in truth the Body and Blood of Emmanuel our God. Amen.” 

People: “Amen. We believe.” 

Priest: “Amen. Amen. Amen. I believe. I believe and I confess with 
my last breath that this is the living Body of thine only Son, Our Lord, our 
God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ, which he took of Our Lady, the queen 
of us all, the mother of God, the holy and chaste Virgin Mary. .. .” 


Meanwhile he has lifted up the Host on the paten so that 
the people may see it, and then goes on to make similar acts 
of faith in Our Lord’s Divinity, Passion and Redemption. 
While he silently prays preparatory to communion, the people 
at the command of the deacon sing Psalm cl (Laudate Domi- 
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num in sanctis) with alleluia after each verse, sometimes fol- 
lowed by a hymn. 

The priest says “Lord, I am not worthy,” etc., and receives 
a particle of the Host, saying: “This is in very truth the body 
of Emmanuel our God. Amen.” And in like manner some 
of the precious Blood. He turns to the people, holding the 
Host on the paten, and says: “Holy things to the holy. Blessed 
be the Lord Jesus Christ the Son of God; He hath hallowed 
it by His holy Spirit. Amen.” 

Catholic Coptic lay people now generally receive commu- 
nion in one kind only, kneeling, the words of administration 
being: ‘““This is in very truth the Body and Blood of Emman- 
uel our God. Amen”; but sometimes standing, in both kinds 
and with a spoon. Afterwards the celebrant makes the sign 
of the cross over them with the Host and at the altar con- 
sumes what remains of the Holy Things. When the ablutions 
are performed he leaves the sanctuary and, standing before 
the people, says a prayer for the help of God and the interces- 
sion of the saints, including him whose feast it is. The “Our 
Father” is added secreto and then he gives a final blessing 
with the hand cross: 

Priest: “The blessing of the Holy Trinity, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, be with you always. Go in peace, and the peace of the Lord 


with you.” 
Deacon: “The grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ, our Saviour and our God, 


be with you all. Go in peace.” 
People: “Amen. A hundred years.” 


The celebrant retires, saying Psalm xlvi (Omnes gentes, 
plaudite). 
III 


The Divine Office is said in Arabic and consists of seven 
“Hours”: Evening Prayer, Prayer of Repose, Night Office, 
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and Prayer of the Dawn and third, sixth and ninth Hours. 
“Terce” is usually said before the Liturgy; bishops and Re- 
ligious have an extra evening office. In the administration of 
the Sacraments their own usages are pretty closely followed. 
Baptism by immersion is followed at once by Confirmation 
(of course by a priest) with many anointings. Extreme Unc- 
tion properly requires a separate priest for each of the seven 
anointings, but it is actually administered by one (one of the 
abuses of the dissident Copts is to give this Sacrament to those 
in good health in order to ward off sickness). The Minor 
Orders are singer, reader and subdeacon, of whom the last 
two receive imposition of hands on the temples. Marriage in- 
cludes the usual Eastern crowning and an anointing of the 
wrists. During Lent (47 days) fasting, from food, drink and 
tobacco, lasts till mid-day and a strict abstinence is continu- 
ous, even on Sundays. Abstinence days are every Wednesday 
and Friday (except in paschal-time), 28 days before Advent, 
13 before SS. Peter and Paul, and 15 days before the Assump- 
tion; but Catholics are beginning to learn the uses of indults 
and dispensations. Of the one hundred or so feasts which the 
Copts share with the Roman Church, nearly all are fixed for 
different dates. Sundays and twenty other days are holidays 
of obligation. 





The Social Role of the 
Philosopher in Plato 


EDOUARD DES PLACES, S.J. 


. . « Thence we have derived philosophy, than which no greater good ever 
was or will be given by the gods to mortal man. 


HIS eulogy of philosophy, along with the praise which 
I in many passages Plato lavishes upon the “lovers of 


wisdom,” would seem to invite a special study of “The 
Philosopher according to Plato.” This subject might well be 


divided into two parts: the personal development of the phil- 
osopher, and his role in society. The first part would study 
that tendency towards the True, the Beautiful, and the Good 
which is the soul of Platonism, and which really aligns what 
may be called Plato’s “desire” with that of other philosophers. 
But such a study could not omit any aspect of a philosophy 
so infinitely rich; and were we to treat this latter in its en- 
tirety here, lack of space would oblige us to pass over too 
many interesting questions. Therefore, we shall center our 
interest on the second phase wherein Plato’s philosopher is 
presented to us as teacher and statesman. As a teacher, he 
reveals the resources of an enlightening instruction, careful 
to arouse the mind without doing violence to its liberty, and 
to draw out those qualities which live, all unnoticed, in his 
pupil. Still more ambitious, after the individual, he would 
educate society. But in his office of public magistrate, as well 
as in his private life, he strives to dominate his own soul be- 


ae 


1Timaeus, 47b (Translation of B. Jowett, Oxford, Clarendon Press). 
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fore guiding others. He works for the good of the State with- 
out ever neglecting his personal improvement. We shall see 
him at work, and worthy of both vocations! 

To imitate God, so as to live one’s life fully, duty and self- 
interest require that the philosopher should remain in contact 
with men. He may do this in two ways: by teaching wisdom 
and by busying himself with the affairs of State. In this double 
radiation of his activity he will remain faithful to the prin- 
ciples which have guided him in his search for the True and 
the Good, persuaded, consequently, that the Ideas are the 
models of all individual and collective life. His teaching will 
respect the minds of his disciples and will apply itself espe- 
cially to release the virtue which they have in them. His poli- 
tics, almost impossible in our degenerate democracies, would 
have its field of action in the ideal city. 

True—this mission is not without its difficulties, and the 
philosopher will need considerable courage to govern, or 
even to teach. But the sage has no fear of death, and in no 
case does he sacrifice to craven concessions the peace of his 
mind. Thus would be resolved, as far as possible, the anti- 
nomy of his position. It cannot be completely solved, but 
Plato does not seem to have realized it clearly; and in turn, 
each of the two aspects of the philosopher’s life hides the 
other from him. He recognizes that the sage would prefer 
the exclusive study of philosophy to the heavy burden of au- 
thority’. But he considers him obliged to show through pub- 
lic service of this kind his gratitude for the trouble that the 
State has taken to educate him.’ And even if the State had 
had no part in his education, the philosopher would owe to 
it his tranquillity. Therefore, let him devote himself to the 
city; thus will he fulfil that which was noblest in his destiny. 


2Republic, VII, 519d, 540b. 
3520a, c. 
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He will grow still greater and he will make himself useful 
both to the State and to individuals.‘ 


I 


Philosophical teaching is the teaching of wisdom. As in 
the personal development of the philosopher, here, too, love 
plays a very important role.” To make talented souls virtu- 
ous: this is, for the sage, the means of satisfying the desire 
for immortality inherent in every man. His teeming soul, 
fruitful far beyond the body’s fruitfulness, would beget off- 
spring. Beautiful minds attract him, and even more so the 
combination of a beautiful mind and a beautiful body: “To 
such a man he straightway offers abundant discourses on vir- 
tue, on the duties and occupations of the good man, and he 
sets himself to instruct him.’” 

This is the moment for the philosopher to try on his pupil 
the xegurywyy, that rotating movement of all the faculties 
intended to direct the mind toward the Idea of the Good.’ 

The famous passage of the Seventh Book of the “Republic” 
places in opposition two methods: that of the philosopher 
who respects the treasures buried in the mind and seeks only 
to free them; and that of the sophist who transmits his own 
knowledge to the mind of another, “as water passes by the 
woolen cloth from the full to the empty cup.’”* What a strange 
teaching is that of the sophists! Resembling false rhetoric, 
it is a simple routine which makes identical things appear 
sometimes good, sometimes bad.’ It is a trade wherein one 


*Rep., VI 497a. 

5V. Brochard—Etudes de philosophie ancienne et de philosophie moderne (Paris, 
1912), pp. 81-83. 

Banquet, 209b, c. 

TRep., VII 518b, d. 

8Banq., 175d. 

*Phaedrus, 260c-262c. 
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entrusts his mind to an unknown person, a retailer who per- 
haps will fill it with adulterated merchandise.” We can un- 
derstand the attacks of Anytus against such teachers of virtue, 
and appreciate why Socrates and Menon think it impossible 
for virtue to be taught." Such a deplorable formation is worse 
than ignorance. In assailing those “who thought they knew 
what they did not know,” Socrates had always proclaimed that 
“a wise fool is more foolish than an ignorant fool”; and be- 
fore Moliére, Plato had said:” 


. . - I am still more alarmed about the people who take up these very 
sciences for study, and do so badly. Complete and absolute ignorance of them 
is never alarming, nor is it a very great evil ; much more mischievous is a wide 
variety of knowledge and learning combined with bad training. 


If an accumulation of subjects is not real scientific forma- 
tion, how much sorrier is the method where there is question 
of teaching virtue! A bad education is more damaging to rich- 
ly endowed natures, who carry evil to extremes, as they do the 
good.” For science is the base of moral life—‘‘no one is wil- 
fully wicked”— provided there is present this virtue knowl- 
edge, which the opinions inculcated by the sophists will never 
supply. Thus, far from suppressing the responsibility of the 
philosopher, the old Socratic theory, perfected by Plato, 
makes of it a terrible burden. The text of the “Timaeus” 
which affirms in the strongest accents the ovdeic éxdv xaxdc 
stresses the obligations of educators.” 

Should the philosopher, therefore, take all the young people 
into his school? Certainly all should avoid evil; yet all are 
not called to philosophical education. It was only after full 
deliberation that the philosopher could thus orient his own 





10Protag., 311b ff. 

11Men., 99b. 

12Laws, VII 819a (Loeb Translation). 
13Rep. VI 491c, e. 

1486d, 87b. 
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life. In this rigid choice of subjects we see again the aristo- 
cratic mind which hides from Plato the lower classes. In the 
“Laws,” as in the “Republic,” he has in view only the direct- 
ing class, custodians and proprietors of the land. And it is 
for the children of this élite that he reserves his exclusively 
liberal education. In the present case, suitable subjects will 
be exceedingly few. Few, indeed, are possessed of that ex- 
ceptional affinity to the True and the Good, that intellectual 
and moral integrity without which there is no philosopher. 
However, the philosopher has now encountered one of those 
generous souls he has long been looking for and would im- 
pregnate: he has a disciple. How will he proceed to form 
hime 

We should be inclined to believe that in the teaching of 
wisdom, as in all pedagogy, there is a place for written teach- 
ing. The philosopher would have his pupil read his own 
works or those of other teachers. The author of the “Dia- 
logues,” however, dislikes this method. The god Teuth 
served the Egyptians very badly the day he brought them 
written documents. This was to teach them to neglect their 
memory.” Plato admits, it is true, that the memory can be- 
come weak and he permits the philosopher to write with the 
idea of storing up for his old age the treasures of recollec- 
tions.” Nevertheless these writings will serve but him and his 
aged contemporaries, and he will abstain from all philosoph- 
ical systematization.” 

There are a number of reasons to explain this aversion for 
written teaching. Written discourse is cold and without 
defense.’* Besides, the Idea eludes all sensible expression. 
It must “become material” to communicate itself. On the 


15Phaedr., 274c, 275b. 

16]bid., 276d. 

I7Letter VII, 341c, d, 344c, d. 
18Phaedr., 275e; cf. Protag., 329a, 347e. 
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other hand, because of the inconsistency of the discourses, the 
necessity of stressing quality as well as essence, due to the 
irregularities of speech, will prevent any sensible man from 
“fixing his concepts in characters which endure.”” ‘Thus 
Plato wrote no philosophical treatise for the use of the multi- 
tude. He confined himself in his “Dialogues” to editing 
conversations he might have with some disciples among the 
élite.” 

Book-teaching excluded, there remains instruction by word 
of mouth.” In the oral teaching of philosophy, human speech 
is elevated to the noblest rank of which it is capable.” Lysias 
and his ilk, then, are free to write their speeches and to fill 
them with futilities like those of the poets. But the sage, in 
instructing his hearers, will confine himself to spoken dis- 
course, thus in a real sense writing in their souls on the subject 
of the True, the Beautiful, and the Good.” This preoccupa- 
tion for “sowing in the soul of the hearer discourses which 
will bear fruits of virtue,” is necessary for the ideal orator, 
who is, above all, a dialectician. It is in accotd with the 
infallible method of Socrates, the patevtix}. This accouche- 
ment of the mind is not meant to instruct the patient. Knowl- 
edge isinhim. He must be delivered of it. The comparison 
of Socrates to a midwife in “Theaetetus” is well known. 
Socrates practices his art on men, not on women; on the soul, 
not on the body. The acme of his talent is that he recognizes 
whether his disciple’s thought is a “phantom, a chimera, or a 
real child.” Himself sterile as regards wisdom, he aids 
others to bring it forth and his questioners make marvelous 


19J. Souilhé, Pour Interpreter Platon, Archives de Philosophie, Vol. 1 (Paris, 
1923), p. 15. 

20Souilhé, op. cit., pp. 19-24. 

1Phaedr., 276a. 

22276, 2772. 

23277d, 278a. 
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progress under his direction. Their pain ceases or continues 
as he wills. He secures for them the business from which 
they will most profit. He has “married” many of them to 
Prodicos and to other “wise and noble personages.” Socrates 
applies the method to Theaetetus, whose fecundity he sus- 
pects; the travail will take the form of questions and answers.” 

The poevtix had many other advantages, and not the 
least was the power of directing those of mediocre talent else- 
where. Only the highly gifted disciples remained. This 
familiar passage reveals to us the secret of the Socratic con- 
versations, which could hold the attention of the most flighty 
people—Alcibiades could not tear himself away. Plato has 
retained a good deal of them; that is what makes the “Dia- 
logues” so lively. What we know of the dialectic—this 
method at once sure and calm, in which we proceed without 
shock of violence—and the notion which we can form of these 
conversations, of which the background for example—as that 
of the “Phaedrus’’—was often charming, describes philo- 
sophic teaching according to Plato as a very cordial exchange 
of ideas. Taine writes:* 

It is surprising to find philosophy so little pedantic and so natural. No- 
where else have we seen this mental playfulness nor these simple graces. We 
fnew her as a wrinkled old lady, living in libraries, with her eyes glued on 
yellow in-folios. But here she is young, smiling, a wreath on her head, by 
the shores of the Ilissus. 


Even the slow deliberateness of this philosophy has its 
charm. More than that, it is a necessary element of the 
philosophic life which is essentially liberal. Plato insists on 
this point. In contrast with those orators who are slaves of 
the clepsydra, the philosopher is always a man of leisure.” 

Rather than the miserable sophisms which ordinarily are 


*Theaet., 148e, 151d; of. Men., 82, 85. 
Taine, Les jeunes gens de Platon. 
*Theact., 172c, e. 
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exchanged before the judges, how much more valuable are 
the unimpeded conversations, so favorable to philosophic 
teaching! It is, moreover, one of the great principles of 
Platonic education that study must be made agreeable if its 
usefulness is to be assured. “A free mind should learn 
nothing like a slave. . . . Lessons that are forced into the 
mind do not remain there.” And this method will furnish 
us with valuable information on the subject: “. . . Do not use 
compulsion, but let early education be a sort of amusement; 
you will then be better able to find out their natural bent.”” 
Here we have the alluring side of this teaching—entirely 
by word of mouth, a child born without suffering, chatting 
without ceremony, which puts teacher and pupil on a footing 
of perfect equality. If this were the only side to the picture, 
one could well imagine that to teach wisdom it is enough to 
be possessed of an abundance of good nature and a little 
dilettantism. But the other aspect of the philosopher’s life 
restores to it its grandeur. If the philosopher gains a follow- 
ing at all, he will need real courage to share his happiness 
with those who are worthy of it. Sophists, rhetoricians, 
soothsayers—all that breed which exploits the naiveté of the 
young and the credulity of the public, look unfavorably upon 
lessons the superiority of which unprejudiced minds really 
perceive. On the other hand, the philosopher and his pupils 
give an example of probity and restraint which the chief 
rulers of the State would willingly dispense with. ‘Thence 
come ill-will and hatred. A veritable battle is fought over 
rich, noble and talented youths of whom official corruption 
had made an easy prey; and whom it would for no reason in 
the world hand over to the philosophers. If “because of his 
happy nature and the relations which exist” between the dis- 


7Rep., VII 536e. 
*8Ibid. (Jowett Translation). 
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course of the philosopher and the faculties of his soul, one of 
these young men “. . . is inclined or drawn towards philos- 
ophy and his friends think that they are likely to lose the 
advantages which they were going to reap from his friend- 
ship’ will they not go to any lengths to dissuade him? 
These difficulties arose every time one of the young men of 
the élite manifested his intention of devoting himself to 
philosophy. But the passage refers especially to the relations 
between Alcibiades and Socrates. When these conversations 
of the philosopher seem to us a pleasant pastime and nothing 
more, we shall not forget that in every instance the master 
with the even temper was exposing himself to the terrible 
charge of corrupting the youth, which was the principal cause 
of his condemnation. 












II 


The teaching of wisdom—the first part of the social role of 
the philosopher—was not without its dangers. It will become 
critical on another score if he wishes to accomplish his mission 
completely and to busy himself with the affairs of. State. 
Yet he cannot well be indifferent towards them. We have 
only to recall what was this Athens, too often frivolous or 
agitated, where the most weighty questions were debated in 
the public squares, if not in the streets, and where political 
life attracted, along with the crowd of nitwits, all the ora- 
torical virtuosos. With the fops who bought their shallow 
sentences and show of reasoning, the sophists and rhetoricians 
did a fine business. To withdraw “philosophical souls” from 
the common enticement of such an environment, the philos- 
opher had to offer them better. He had to guide these ardent 
temperaments in their political ambitions, to allow them to 
ambition public office while at the same time indicating to 
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them the conduct they should follow, so as not to forfeit their 
virtue. Socrates did not hesitate to point out the difference 
between the ideal statesman and the demagogues of his time. 
Thus he cherished no illusion concerning the fate which 
awaited him. “. .. I shall be judged like a doctor tried by 
a bench of children on a charge brought by a cook.”” The 
cook’s accusation is now famous! Socrates adds a little 
further on: 

. . . if anyone alleges that I either corrupt the young men by reducing 
them to perplexity or revile the older with bitter expressions whether in pri- 
vate or in public, I shall be unable either to tell the truth and say—‘“It is on 
just grounds that I say all this, and it is your interest that I serve thereby, 
gentlemen of the jury”—or to say anything else; and so I dare say any sort of 
thing as luck may have it will befall me. 


In many parts of the “Dialogues,” Plato has placed in the 
mouth of Socrates allusions to his death. He is the pilot 
whom the mutinous sailors treat as a driveler, a useless 
searcher of the stars.” He is the prisoner of the cave who 
returns to his fellow captives after having gazed upon the 
light, and whom they would kill were he to attempt to save 
them from their darkness.” If the determination to assist 
his fellow citizens places the philosopher in such danger, 
Plato is, indeed, correct in listing contempt for death among 
the qualities necessary for such a life. This contempt is born 
of the contemplation of the divine, of the eternal, of all ages 
and all being, which show him the nothingness of human 
life.“ Certainly, death is not an evil, and all true philosophers 
can assume the attitude of Socrates in facing it, and speak as 
he did in the “Phaedo.” It is true, nevertheless, that, the 





Gorgias, 521e (Loeb Translation). 
31522b, c (Loeb Translation). 
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behavior of the Athenians towards the best and most clair- 
voyant of their friends does them no great honor. 

Plato detests all democracies. They treat as star-gazer or 
sophistical bore whoever devotes himself to profound re- 
search; they accuse him of corrupting youth; the first comer 
can hand him over to justice: “. . . and if he is found to be 
so persuading either young or old contrary to the laws and 
written rules, he shall suffer the most extreme penalties.’”” 
He disdainfully calls democracy “the best of governments in 
the worst of States”” because in this case authority so badly 
exercised will at least be divided. He scourges the super- 
stitious respect for law, which impedes all progress, and is 
yet indispensable in this deplorable regime.” He lashes out 
at the foolishness of the crowd who act at hazard,” and can 
only repeat the proclamations of their leaders.” 

But the vices common to all democracies reach their ex- 
treme intensity in the Athenian demagogy. The public prose- 
cutor’s speech in the “Gorgias” proves that with regard to her 
governing body, Athens is either blind or ungrateful; witness 
the manner in which she treated Miltiades, Themistocles, 
Cimon, Pericles.“ And the tableaux of the “Republic” sur- 
Pass in satiric animation the paintings of Aristophanes. To 
the portrait of Demos—that robust animal whose every whim 
the sophists study so that they may flatter them without 
measure”"—are added the public-meeting scenes :® 


When they meet together and the world sits down at an assembly or in a 
court of law or a theatre or a camp or at some other place of resort, and 


35Polit., 299b, c (Loeb Translation). 
%Polit., 303a, 8. 

37Polit., 293e, 302b. 

38Crit., 44d. 

%Protag., 317a. 
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there is a great uproar, and they praise some things which are being said or 
done and blame other things, equally exaggerating them both, shouting and 
clapping their hands, and the echo of the rocks and the place in which they 


are assembled redoubles the sound of the praise or blame. . . . 


and the comical exaggerations :“ 


. no one who does not know would believe how much greater is the 
liberty which the animals who are under the dominion of men have in a 
democracy than in any other state: for truly the she-dogs, as the proverb says, 
are as good as their she-mistresses, and the horses and asses have a way of 
marching along with all the rights and dignity of free men; and they will run 
at anybody whom they meet in the street if he does not leave the road clear 
for them, and all things are just ready to burst with liberty. 


In the midst of this unbridled license, what can the states- 
man-philosopher dor“ Suffer jests and insults, expose him- 
self to outrage, imprisonment, death? But who would benefit 
by his sacrifices? All the philosophers are not Socrates, and 
it is not necessary that the example of this great man be fol- 
lowed in every detail. Most of the sages will flee from the 
storm. They will take refuge in their wisdom® as one looks 
about for a hole in the wall for shelter in a cloudburst. Lucky 
they are if they keep their conscience free from the crimes 
which sully those of their fellow citizens. Under these con- 
ditions, Plato does not ask them to devote themselves to the 
management of public business. He merely builds for them, 
in order to utilize their aptitude for government, an ideal city, 
the only one which suits them and according to which they 
will be able to regulate their lives.“ 

For the philosophers ought to govern, or the governors 
ought to become philosophers.” Otherwise justice will never 
reign in the State. Although many of the difficulties they 


“8VIII 563c (Jowett Translation). 
“Gorg., 484c, 486d. 
“SRep., VI 496d, e. 
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now encounter would of necessity exist in part in the ideal 
city—Plato does not say that they would disappear entirely— 
true philosophers will be men of action. They should use to 
the profit of the State the inspiration which contemplation of 
the Idea of the Good procures for them. Tranquillity, i.e., a 
life exclusively philosophic, is permitted them only after their 
fiftieth year and even during this less encumbered old age they 
will not be allowed to refuse their cooperation in the direction 
of public affairs.“ If Plato were to exempt his philosopher 
from the common law which subordinates individuals to the 
city, he would renounce one of his most cherished principles: 
individual interest comes after the public good.” But the 
metaphysician in him has never stifled the legislator; rather 
he has helped him. That is why, whatever importance he 
attaches to the search of the True, to the disinterested con- 
versations which assure moral progress, he prescribes for the 
future governor of the State, besides the elementary studies 
and the fifteen-years formation in science and dialectics, three 
years of gymnastics; and from the age of thirty-five to fifty he 
must live in the army or in public institutions! 

It is understood, nevertheless, that neither political skill nor 
military skill would suffice to distinguish philosophers from 
the mass of the leaders. If Plato confides to them the highest 
functions of the city, it is so that they may govern according 
to the eternal principles of justice :” 

U mean that they will take the State for their tablet and begin by making 
a clean surface wiping out the manners of men, which is no easy task. .. . 
And in the course of the work, as I conceive, they will often turn their eyes 
up and down; I mean they will look at absolute justice and beauty and tem- 


perance and again at the human copy; and will inscribe the image of a man 
selecting from and mingling the various elements of life; and this they will 
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conceive according to that other image which when existing among men, 
Homer calls the form and likeness of God. 


While contemporary rulers—strangers to the contemplation 
of the Ideas, and without a model to serve them as guide— 
in their ignorance make our laws concerning the Just, the 
Beautiful, and the Good,” these philosophers who shall have 
worked all their lives at their moral improvement will devote 
themselves until the end to the public good, by forming their 
own souls and the city after the Good which is to be their 
model.” They can, indeed, sacrifice to the State the tran- 
quillity of their contemplation, but they will never—Plato 
will not allow them—renounce to it the harmany of their 
souls. They serve the city only in the measure that they are 
virtuous. And for the same reason, the sage, in every way the 
opposite of the tyrant, will not consent to govern any other 
than the ideal city.” 

As we say, public office is difficult for a philosopher, but 
not impossible. If Plato excuses him for standing aside from 
the affairs of a decadent democracy, he will not allow egotism, 
even colored by the finest motives, to prevent him from de- 
voting himself to his fellows. As long as there was question 
of teaching, the influence which the sage could exert on his 
disciples of first rank, and necessarily few in number, would 
procure for him the most delicate pleasure. In these conver- 
sations, wherein he directed, without treating it harshly, the 
soul inclined to the Good which committed itself to his in- 
fluence, he lived again and prolonged his own search for the 
truth, his own ascent towards the light. As a statesman his 
mission becomes more austere. It is not that there, too, he 
enjoys no satisfaction; but by the very fact that his example 
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and precepts reach thousands of men and not merely a few, 
he can no longer follow, in the souls particularly dear to him, 
the progress of which he is in part the author. Known to a 
large number of his fellow citizens, he is to each of them a 
stranger. But if he remained faithful to the counsels of 
Plato, if he had always occupied himself first and foremost in 
maintaining the harmony in his soul by temperance, wisdom, 
justice, he will see in the difficulties of his role and especially 
in his functions as a statesman, only a means of arriving, by 
the daily practice of courage, at a generosity worthy of the 
ideal before his eyes. Teacher of virtue and statesman with- 
out reproach, the sage of Plato is the best of citizens. 


III 


By way of conclusion, it is fitting to ascertain whether the 


Platonic views of the social role of the philosopher are 
realizable. Certainly all is not idle fancy in this program of 
social action. Far from it. To persuade ourselves that the 
philosopher, just as he can cultivate his own soul, can act upon 
those of others by his teaching, we have only to glance at the 
lives of Socrates and Plato. The latter did not find in his 
disciples what he himself had been to his teacher, and we 
could have wished him other successors besides Speusippus 
and Xenocrates. But there had been in the Academy with 
its regulated courses, the intimacy which made the Socratic 
conversations so amiable.“ We may well believe that many 
young men showed Plato the admiring affection which Char- 
mides, Phaedrus, and Theaetetus bore for Socrates. The 
philosopher who has so well spoken of philosophy, and who, 
furthermore, cherished no illusions as to the conquest of a 
tyrant over wisdom, did not always meet with Denyses. Some 
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princes, as Dion, knew how to profit by his lessons, as the 
seventh letter recounts. If Plato, like Socrates, has known 
his traitors or deserters, he has suffered nothing exceptional, 
and there is nothing here to prevent the master from devoting 
himself, from transmitting his thought, especially from com- 
municating his soul to the souls of others. 

The point on which Plato’s program risks never being 
realized is the part he would give his philosophy in the man- 
agement of the State. He says himself that the philosopher 
cannot occupy himself with public affairs except in the ideal 
city. But this city, “the celestial exemplar,” is not of this 
earth. And none of the forms of government which the 
States actually adopt is suitable to the political activity of the 
sage. So, when Plato in the “Laws” conceived the plan for 
a new city, this one realizable, he refused to confide its govern- 
ment to the philosophers, reserving that for gifted tyrants.” 
Indeed, one great principle dominates the “Laws”: “The 
legislator should not obstinately demand the impossible.”” 
What political role would the philosopher have played in the 
third form of government projected by Plato?” Thus was 
his evolution completed. Starting out from the still somewhat 
commonplace ethics of Socrates, the topics of which he had 
treated in short dialogues without drawing positive con- 
clusions, arriving by the dialectic at a noble and magnificent 
metaphysical system, he returned in his old age to moral and 
especially political precepts of a practical order, codified by 
his last dialogue. He had not, however, lost sight of the ideal 
of the “Republic” to which doubtless only the gods or scions 
of gods could attain, but which he had to continue to contem- 
plate in order to approach it as nearly as possible.” 
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The unfortunate experiences of Plato and Dion in Sicily, 
then, made no breach in a political ideal which its author had 
never hoped to realize. They only proved, once again, that 
sages do not always succeed in imposing their wills upon 
despots. The ideal retained all its value. Though on other 
points, as the personal development of the philosopher or his 
teaching, the effect could follow the conception, it is to its 
idealism—lI mean to its constant pursuit of the ideal—even 
more than to its practical results that Platonism seems to owe 
its value. Whether Plato points out to the sage according to 
his heart the manner of conducting himself, or whether he 
prescribes for him the means of serving his country, his views 
manifest an admirable philosophic spirit. Especially his 
search for the True, the sciences which contribute to it, and 
the dialectic whose every operation tends to the contemplation 
of the Ideas, form an infinitely flexible method which many a 
thinker is destined to adopt and which will leave an indelible 
imprint upon the genius of St. Augustine. 

Doctrines and ideals like Plato’s make history. His religion 
has been opposed to that of Homer, as spiritualism to natural- 
ism. His method is contrasted with that of Aristotle: Plato 
adhering to the Idea, his disciple to fact.” A parallel between 
Homer and Aristotle would be at least unexpected. Yet both 
the one and the other, compared to Plato, represent the direct 
observation of life. At the opposite pole, Plato, and his 
philosophy incarnate the contemplation of the ideal. 


589A. Croiset, Hist. de la litt. Grec., Tome IV (Paris, 1900), p.336. 





Ruined Temples 
THEODORE MAYNARD 


I 


NCE were these columns standing in the light 
O Of early morning. Up the flower-strewn hill 
Through poplar avenues came, robed in white, 

Grave bearded priests. Behind them rose the shrill 

Sound of the reeds. Then, destined for the kill, 
The sheep bewildered, filletted and bleating. 

But priest and votary in time’s vast flood 
Have gone, and left to us their passion beating 

Deep in our Christian blood. 


II 


Now this deserted cloister never hears 
The sandals of the ancient pontiff pass. 
The priests are dust and all the worshippers; 
And molten are the lustral bowls of brass. 
Their fissures choked with weeds and moss and grass, 
Decay the marbles of the massive altars 
At which the pious uplifted mind and breast: 
No paean rings, no broken pleading falters 
From those long since at rest. 


III 


Egypt is disenchanted ; Horus dead; 
Osiris unhonored; Isis’ veil unspun; 
In the full noon with lurid skies o’erhead 
Stands withered Baalbec abandoned by the sun. 
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The years wrench down its pillars one by one. 
Fallen are architrave and frieze and cornice; 

On shattered plinth the nettle nods and waves; 
All are consumed in time’s remorseless furnace; 

All crumble in their graves. 


IV 


The gods are gone. The image of great Zeus 
That Phidias carved of gold and ivory, 
Jointing it piece by piece in cunning use, 
Immense, a symbol of infinity, 
Has perished. The father and his progeny 
Hold no more revels in their royal portals. 
Juno the mother and the sister-wife 


Stripped of her guile and beauty. The immortals 
Bereft at last of life. 


V 


Who can look on and be unmoved of heart? 

Here our dim origins from whence have sprung 
Man’s early heroism and his early art, 

When earth and all its stars were small and young. 

But from the songs in that far springtime sung 
We know what bitter briers were in the laurel 

Ringing the bard’s brows. Lovelessness, despair, 
Treachery, cruelty with the bright light quarrel 

And cloud the lucid air. 


VI 
How fugitive was joy! The lover kept 
His pleasure hidden, lest the gods should see 
The happiness of humans. While he slept 
Their malice made him dream uneasily 
Of envy threatening his felicity. 
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Of One who casts no shadow in His turning 
His mind conceived not. Jealousy, caprice 
To be placated: this your subtlest learning, 
O sad and splendid Greece! 


VII 
The pathos of your passing is in us;— 
For we can treasure tenderly your grace, 
And vest you in a more mysterious 
Beauty than beamed upon your holiest place, 
Reflected thence on wistful heart and face. 
To this fulfilment you were ever moving 
Since your first shepherd mounded stones and sods 
Into a rustic shrine. In God’s wide loving 
Are merged your myriad gods. 


VIII 

Yet something of you lives in ritual hymn 

Where we confess ourselves your children, sires; 
And when the ancestral altar lights grew dim 

Heaven blew our souls ablaze with fiercer fires. 

Faith, hope and love have winged our strong desires 
Since Pan died, and dead Christ has re-arisen. 

Your dawn gloomed doubtful and the East was grey; 
But now the sun bursts glorious from his prison, 

And it is radiant day. 


IX 


We are your children, sires. No, rather you 

Are ours—in everything save brow and cheek 
Hoary, and that salt sorrow whence you drew 

Little but resignation calm and bleak, 

And the bland shallow wisdom that you speak 
Mournfully to us yet across the ages, 

While we live gay beneath familiar skies, 
Older and younger and wiser than your sages, 
Heaven dancing in our eyes. 








The Parent-Teacher 
Association 


DOUGLAS VAN BRAMER, B.S. 


cooperative enterprise, a unification and federation of 
all forces which attempt to put into operation those 
constructive policies that aid in the development of boys and 
girls into fine men and fine women. The day when the school 
stood alone, isolated in its task of advancing the educational 


corer education in America has become a great 


interests of the child, has gone, and in its stead has come an 
understanding that a spirit of genuine cooperation and a 
friendly, sympathetic attitude on the part of the home, school, 
church, and community is not only beneficial but absolutely 
indispensable in the efficiency of the modern, progressive 
school, in the growth and welfare of youth. From an appre- 
ciation of this understanding there has developed one of the 
most encouraging and vital educational organizations in 
America, a closely united and intelligent partnership between 
the home and the school, assuming mutual responsibility in 
the rearing and training of youngsters through adolescence 
into worth-while citizens. The home and the school play the 
most important part in the development of the young child, 
and so both have set about reciprocally working together in 
close alliance that the interests of children may be most effec- 
tively promoted. 

This great home and school organization which seeks to 
improve conditions and solve problems about children and 
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which binds parents, teachers, and other interested citizens 
of the nation into one great institution with increased under- 
standing on the part of the parents concerning modern educa- 
tional movements and better understanding of the home on 
the part of the teacher is known as the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, a powerful educational influence throughout Amer- 
ica, an organized presentation of home and school interests, a 
group that concerns itself with the community’s most valuable 
asset—the child. It is only through such cooperative effort, 
through such a union of home and school that the highest 
standard of educational service, the most favorable type of 
child response, and the best results in the education of the 
child are possible. 

Wise organization offers opportunities for building better homes, better 
schools, and better communities for better boys and girls. It was such a con- 
ception of the organization of home and school on a nation-wide basis which 


Theodore Roosevelt visioned when he said, “The parent-teacher association is 
the most fundamentally constructive force in the world today.” 


This great organization, actively engaged in educational 
work, its chief object the promotion of cooperation between 
the home and school, is an organization of over a million and 
a half forward-looking men and women, fathers and mothers, 
and teachers joined together “to promote child welfare in the 
home, school, church, and community; to bring into closer 
relation the home and the school.”* Such a group is a force 
most potent for educational and civic progress. This partner- 
ship, known as the parent-teacher movement, is a business, 
one that is active twelve months in every year. It means not 
only child training in the schools forty weeks of the year, but 
child training in the homes during fifty-two weeks. It 





1“The Parent-Teacher Movement,” The Handbook of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, p. 7. 
2From Article II, the By-laws of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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concerns not only educators, child specialists, and social 
workers, but all fathers and mothers; it is the biggest business 
of the age measured by the number of people engaged in it.’ 


I 


The parent-teacher association had its origin in the Con- 
gress of Mothers organized in Chicago in 1884. But it is to 
Mrs. Theodore Birney that the parent-teacher movement as 
a national working body owes its beginning, for it was she 
who first visioned a great nation-wide organization of trained 
mothers concerned with the welfare of their children. With 
the financial assistance of Mrs. Phoebe Hearst, Mrs. Birney 
called together February 17, 1897, at Washington, D. C., a 
conference of mothers and other interested persons for the 
purpose of establishing an organization that would have for 
its purpose the interests of the child in the school, in the home 
and in the community. This organization at its beginning 
was known as “Fhe National Congress of Mothers,” but later, 
in 1904, through the reawakened interest in community devel- 
opment brought about by the active influence of Roosevelt’s 
Administration,‘ the Congress branched out to include the 
parent-teacher association, and its name was changed to “The 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion.” In 1925, it was again changed to the “National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers” because of the large number 
of men actively taking part in the program of the Congress.’ 
Locally the organization in its meetings is known as the par- 
ent-teacher association, but in its national, State, and district 
meetings it takes the name of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 


3Publicity Primer of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, p. 10. 
*Moore, M. E., Parent, Teacher and School, p. 61. 
5General Information Leaflet of the Congress, p. 6. 
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The various State associations of parents and teachers are 
all united to form the National Congress,® a non-sectarian, 
non-commercial, non-political, independent movement. Thus 
is produced a powerful combination which joins together all 
the members of the parent-teacher associations from all parts 
of the United States, Hawaii, and Alaska “that there be 
unity of purpose, wise procedure, and the inspiring achieve- 
ments which result from the combined action of thousands 
of associations composed of nearly a million and a half 
members.” 

The national organization composed of about 20,000 local 
associations has fifty branches, one in every State of the Union 
except Nevada, one in the District of Columbia, one in 
Alaska, and one in the Island of Hawaii. Through its vari- 
ous publications and especially its official magazine Child 
Welfare it is in close communication and cooperation with 
similar work in twenty-two foreign countries. Its growth in 
membership, a remarkable increase in numbers, has jumped 
from 190,000 in 1920 to over 1,481,105 in April, 1930.8 This 
greatly enlarged active membership finds its cause in the 
wide-spread cooperation, loyalty, and responsibilities of the 
individual parents and teachers. California with 180,888 
members, Illinois with 108,912, and Ohio with 95,429 are 
the three associations having the largest absolute membership.? 

The National Congress is in active and helpful cooperation 
with twenty-three national organizations, non-commercial in 
makeup, that are carrying on programs of health, education, 
and protection of the child. All such cooperating agencies, 





*For brevity the titles “National Congress” and “Congress” will be used frequently 
in this paper instead of “National Congress of Parents and Teachers.” 

7General Information, op. cit., p. 5. 

8National Proceedings for 1930 of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
p. 316. 
®"Tbid., p. 316. 
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as the American Child Health Association, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, National Child Welfare Association, National Educa- 
tion Association, Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, and National and State Teachers Associations, 
whose purposes are representative of child welfare, receive 
the wholehearted, official endorsement and support of the 
Congress through its National Board of Managers. 

The objects of the National Congress, as indicated in its 
by-laws, are: 

To promote child welfare in home, school, church, and community; to 
raise the standards of home life; to secure more adequate laws for the care 
and protection of women and children. 

To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that parents and 
teachers may cooperate intelligently in the training of the child; and to 
develop between educators and the general public such united efforts as will 
secure for every child the highest advantages in physical, mental, moral, and 
spiritual education. 


Because the National Congress believes that the seven ob- 
jectives in education assure a life that is well-rounded, rich 
in interests, a life that achieves the highest success and happi- 
ness, it has laid down for its permanent platform those objec- 
tives in a chronological order:”. 


Health and safety. 

Worthy home membership. 

Mastery of tools, technics, and spirit of learning. 
Faithful citizenship. 

Vocational and economic effectiveness. 

Wise use of leisure. 

Ethical character. 


IT 


The immediate purposes and functions of the parent- 
teacher association that definitely show why a community 


10From Article II, the By-laws of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
11The Handbook of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, p. 8. 
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should have such an organized group working intelligently 
and cooperatively for effective and efficient child growth, are 
its guiding principles ending resultfully in child develop- 
ment :" 


To form a partnership of home and school. 

To establish cooperation among parents. 

To promote an understanding of school standards and activities. 
To understand, interpret, and support the school system. 
To develop programs and study courses on child welfare. 
To train for the profession of parenthood. 

To develop activities: constructive, preventive, protective. 
To prevent mistakes and misunderstandings. 

To promote child-welfare legislation. 

To secure cooperation with other organizations. 

To develop informed members and efficient leaders. 

To build a united community, state and nation. 


The many varied activities of the parent-teacher association 
resolve themselves into a definite dual program—a program 
of work: to accomplish the objectives of the National Con- 
gress as interpreted in Article II of the National By-laws; 
and a program of study: to keep the parents thoroughly en- 
lightened on the schools and school questions, to keep them 
in touch with progressive movements in education, and to 
give them the skill needed in the home care, training, and 
education of their children. Education for parenthood is far- 
reaching, for teaching how to be the right kind of parent is 
one of the fundamentals in the scheme of education. Upon 
wise parenthood largely depends the future well-being of the 
race. 


Anyone who has become aware of the gulf that exists between our knowl- 
edge of the nature and needs of the young, and our practice in the care, 
training, and education of children, will appreciate the importance of a 
program designed to organize, interpret and apply what has been or is being 





12From Charts of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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established regarding the requirements for sound physical, intellectual, social, 
and moral development.” 


Such topics for study as: children—how they grow and 
learn; child feeding; psychology of the pre-school child; 
child health, habit formation; laying the foundation of 
character; problems of behavior—all well become a vital 
and educational influence of value to the parent. Problems 
of home study, of associates of boys and girls, of proper rec- 
reational opportunities, and of pre-school training in obedi- 
ence, attention, and responsiveness can be worked out through 
parent-teacher study circles and programs by the parent and 
teacher sympathetically cooperating with each other.** The 
parent-teacher association should be a common meeting place 
where the parent, teacher, and community put into practice 
those constructive practices.” 

The meetings and programs which increase and strengthen 
vital parental cooperation demand much thought and careful 
planning if they are to be profitable, if they are to result in 
parent interest and parent support. In its handbook the 
National Congress lays down ten tests of a good program:” 


. Is cooperation of the home and school developed ? 
. Are local needs discovered and plans made for meeting them? 
. Do the members participate in the program? 
. Is the study and observation of children promoted ? 
. Is the program adapted to local conditions? 
. Does the program lead to desirable results? 
. Is the home life enriched ? 
. Is school life better understood ? 
. Is community life improved ? 
10. Does the program result in constructive activities in the Association? 


13Q’Shea, M. V., The Child: His Nature and His Needs, Introduction, p. 4. 

MBuhlig, Blanche A., “Community Accomplishment: A Resume of Parent-Teacher 
Activity,” Child Welfare, April, 1927, p. 461ff. 

1]bid. 

16H andbook of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, p. 21. 
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III 


So that the local parent-teacher association may receive the 
most authoritative and up-to-date information on all subjects 
that may affect the well-being of the child, the organization 
of the Congress groups itself into six departments with vari- 
ous committees to carry out actively the program in the many 
fields of child welfare:” 


Departments Committees 
Organization and Research 
I ie kde alas wale csdenmiahwtie Parent-Teacher Courses, Membership. 
Pe PE vc cbuxandasensda Citizenship, Juvenile Protection, Legis- 


lation, Library Extension, Motion 
Pictures, Recreation, Safety. 

PED K ctcaddalevecsxeusien Art, Music, Drama and Pageantry, 
Humane Education, Kindergarten 
Extension, School Education, Physi- 
cal Education, Student Loans and 
Scholarships. 

Se ED os 84s cece se vaseden Children’s Reading, Home Economics, 
Home Education, Standards in Liter- 
ature, Social Standards, Thrift, 
Spiritual Training. 

GEE. cusinonsdstGueunvesoended Child Hygiene, Mental Hygiene, Social 
Hygiene, the Summer Round-up of 
the Children. 


The various departments and the many committees work 
to realize the finest objectives of the National Congress. In 
particular, the committee on American citizenship seeks to 
promote high ideals of citizenship among both native and 
foreign-born, to develop sympathy and understanding be- 
tween races through the formation of Americanization Classes 
in reading and writing English and in the fundamentals 
of home making, through the acquainting of foreign-born 


ee 


MTbid., p. 59. 
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parents with American life and ideals and public-school 
methods, and through the giving of patriotic programs on 
appropriate days and occasions. Its work is a constructive 
and intelligent service through cooperative and coordinated 
effort for the education of the new citizen and the develop- 
ment of a type of patriotism in the American citizen that does 
not find its outlet in waving a flag but in loyalty to a noble 
ideal. 

A careful study of existing laws for child protection, the 
securing of further legislation for the promotion of the wel- 
fare of young people, and the emphasizing of all preventive 
measures in dealing with the juvenile probl2:m form the poli- 
cies which guide the committee on juvenile protection. The 
State of California has the most active committee on juvenile 
protection in the National Congress and carries on nineteen 
specific activities in its campaign against juvenile delin- 
quency, its prevention and cure. 

The committee on child recreation has for its objective the 
wise and profitable use of the leisure time of the child. It 
gives the parent the best and up-to-date information on the 
right kind of recreational activities. —The committee carefully 
studies and selects the proper films for child entertainment; 
devises plans of wholesome recreation-athletics, hikes, trips 
to places of special interest; cooperates with all community 
recreational agencies; assists in developing within the school 
a sound program of extra-curricular activities; and lists in the 
monthly parent-teacher bulletin the current worthwhile plays, 
films, exhibits, special attractions, books. 

Because the National Congress believes” that the first year 
of the school life of every child should be spent in a kinder- 


18Proceedings of the Twenty-ninth Annual Convention of the National Congress of 


Parents and Teachers, p. 94. 
19Tbid., p. 105. 
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garten, the kindergarten extension committee has for its 
objects :” 


1. To secure a kindergarten for every child in every state as the beginning 
grade of his education. 

2. To educate parents and teachers to an understanding of the real value 
of kindergarten training as an educational foundation and also to help 
parents gain a practical knowledge of the value of kindergarten prin- 
ciples and methods in application to the pre-school age in the home. 

. To create and promote public opinion in favor of this true education of 
the kindergarten for the little child of pre-school age—two to four 
years, kindergarten age—four to six, and through the early elementary 
stage of development; when in the normal child the natural love of play 
should become crystalized by right habit and training to equally natural 
love of work. 


The committee on home education has for its chief objec- 


tive better trained parenthood. The Congress has stressed the 
importance of trained parenthood for two reasons :™ 


First, because the responsibility for the child’s education has its beginning 
in the home, and there it stays during the most impressionable and formative 
period of the child’s life. 

Second, to unify education and to form an intelligent working partnership 
of all those who are concerned with the growth and welfare of youth. 


According to Congress standards: 


Ideal parents must not only know the child, “his nature and his needs” 
but they must, by example, lead in the direction of their desires for him. 
They must themselves be physically fit, clean living, sincere, industrious, 
neighbor-loving citizens, appreciative of all that is best in nature, music, 
literature, and art. They must know how to protect youth from the dangers 
of life and to help it to be “in the world and not of it” and to direct leisure 
so that it may be a precious opportunity for releasing wonderful ‘gifts and 
powers which otherwise might never come to life. 


2Tbid., p. 105ff. 
21Mason, Martha Sprague, “Parent Education Program of National Congress of 


Parents and Teachers,” School Life, November, 1928, p. 41. 
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The parent and the home are still the most important 
agencies in the education of children, and that this education 
be of the right kind and result in fullest child growth, the 
committee on home education seeks to give the parent essen- 
tial knowledge on the problems of childhood. It fosters an 
interest in educational problems through study groups, 
through the reading and study in the home of books and 
periodicals that deal with child training and home making. 
It develops an attitude in the parent and the teacher whereby 
each accepts his share as partners in the responsibility of rear- 
ing children to manhood and womanhood. The aim of this 
committee is to discover the optimal conditions for child 
development rather than the best methods of reconstruction 
after the results of misbehavior have become lasting. The 
committee breaks down the old notion in many families that 
the school is the one place for the training of children, that 
the school alone can make good citizens of their children. 

At the initial meeting of the Illinois Congress at Evanston, 
Illinois, May, 1900, Judge Harvey B. Hurd declared sol- 
emnly: 

Not in the statehouse nor in the court room but in the home lies the real 
history of the world, the spirit of an age. That’s why you must not be 
satisfied with the school training of your children alone. The most important 
work that parents have in this life is to care for their children intelligently 
so that they may be a credit to the age in which they live. 


One of the local associations of Colorado, realizing the part 
the parent must play in efficient childhood education, adopted 
the following set of standards both for their benefit and the 


benefit of their children :* 


1. Set proper standards for our children to follow. 
2. Be friends with our children. Reserve a portion of our time to walk, 
talk, and play with them. 


Proceedings, op. cit., p. 211f. 
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3. Do not find fault too much. Encourage them to do their best. 

4. Help them to select proper friends and associates. 

5. Make home their home as well as our home. 

6. Give them at least a high school education. 

7. Train them in the habit of regular Church and Sunday School 


attendance. 
8. See that they avoid games of chance. A gambler can never be a success. 
Help them form the habit of keeping a record of all they receive and 


spend. 

. See that they take plenty of exercise in the open air. It is better exercise 
to walk than to ride in an automobile. 

. Do not forget that the future of America depends on how our boys 
and girls are trained today; not on how we were trained when we were 


boys and girls. 

. There should be a closer cooperation between the home and the school. 
To this end, let us become familiar with the courses of study in the 
school and help in every way possible to obtain the results for which the 


school is striving. 


One of the national policies of the Congress finds its outlet 
in the standard literature committee which seeks to sup- 
press and stamp out undesirable literature of all kinds and 
encourage the reading of literature which emphasizes ideals 
of decency. Magazines and periodicals which are considered 
dangerous to young people are carefully studied and positive 
reaction taken against their publication and widespread sale. 
Adolescence is a period that is difficult and complicated in 
many ways, and the Congress feels it should not be made more 
of a problem by allowing magazines which threaten ideals to 
fall into the hands of youth. 

As a result® of the work of this committee a few maga- 
zines have changed somewhat their policies, others have taken 
new titles, and in some parts of the country the circulation of 
some magazines has been stopped, by threat in some cases, and 
cooperation with dealers in others. 


(ee 


Ibid, p. 137. 
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The emphasis of religious education and spiritual develop- 
ment is the real object of the church committee. It pur- 
poses to raise the standards of home life because of religious 
training in the home, to safeguard the religious training of 
children, and to bind home and church so closely that no 
child’s spiritual welfare should ever be neglected. 

Part of the platform of the Congress is “to develop between 
educators and the general public such united effort as will 
secure for every child the highest advantages in physical edu- 
cation.” With this principle as its working guide the health 
committee has as one of its chief duties the building of a 
strong physical foundation for all children. Physical health 
of children and mental instruction are not separate school 
practices. Physical efficiency is a factor in a child’s progress 
in school and through life. The committee on health aids 
in the formulating within the school curriculum a construc- 
tive program on health education. Important phases of 
health which inform parents on problems of malnutrition, 
proper foods, proper sleep, healthful play and surroundings, 
and the need of physical examinations are part of the general 
program of service with which the National Congress assists 
parents to keep in touch with all health and hygiene measures 
affecting children. 

The social hygiene committee prepares parents, teachers, 
and other engaged in the training of young people in matters 
of sex to meet the responsibility well and to understand the 
possibilities that lie in constructive sex training for youth. 
The committee attempts to show the need for careful and 
intelligent cooperation in the home, church, and school in a 
plan of wise and sound training in sex and positive ideals. 
Special exhibits of social hygiene material are prepared and 
lectures before parent-teacher associations and to boys and 
girls are part of its activities. A graded study course on sex 
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hygiene and reading lists prepared by this committee are in 
continual demand. The various State parent-teacher asso- 
ciations are showing an active interest in problems of healthy 
sex hygiene. The State Boards of Health of Mississippi, 
Kansas, Pennsylvania, and Massachusetts have allowed mem- 
bers of the staff to become chairmen of the social hygiene 
committee of the State parent-teacher association.” 


IV 


That school children may progress to the best of their inter- 
ests, there is a great need for parent-teacher cooperation; and 
that the parent-teacher association function properly and that 
there be proper esprit de corps between the parent and the 
teacher, the parent must look to the school and know certain 
things about it, and the teacher must know factors about the 
home. 

The parent needs to know:” 

1. The aims of the school and education. 

2. The study of regular attendance and home study. 

3. The necessary regulations of the school and the principle back of each. 

4. The way the work is done, if no technical knowledge is needed to 


understand it. 
5. He should know the teacher. 


The teacher needs to know :* 


1. Essential ideals of the home. 

2. Ambitions of parents for children. 

3. Facts of environment and heredity. 

4. Economic status of the home and manner of living. 
5. Religious life and recreations of the family. 

6. Reading practices in the home. 


%4Ibid., p. 161. 

25Marston, C. E., “How a Parent-Teachers Association Can Help a School,” School 
and Society, Vol. XXV, No. 647, May 21, 1927. 

*Tbid. 
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Dr. John J. Tigert, former United States Commissioner of 
Education, says :” 


The Parent-Teacher Association furnishes the medium whereby parents 
and teachers may exchange their views on methods and standards of training 
and discipline. ‘Teachers have a much greater contribution to make to the 
home than is generally realized by the parents. 

Good homes and good schools have some objectives in common. They 
both aim to develop happy, useful boys and girls. The transition from home 
to school should be easy and natural. This can be made so if parents and 
teachers are mindful of the conditions in both home and school, and work 
together with understanding. 


In the harmonious and efficient working of the parent- 
teacher association there are certain prohibitions set up— 
things that the association should not do nor meddle with:* 


. Never try to classify pupils. 

. Determine the course of study. 

Oppose the recognized program of the school. 
. Interfere with ordinary. cases of discipline. 

. Participate in actual selection of teachers. 
Select texts or materials used. 

Oppose the organization of the school. 

. Oppose the methods of instruction. 


Taking part in these fields of professional activity belong- 
ing wholly to administrators, supervisors, and teachers who 
are equipped with a thorough professional training and 
knowledge, means trouble for the association and danger to 
the organization and supervision of the school. A wise asso- 
ciation will maintain a strict hands-off policy in regard to 
those school problems which demand adequate professional 
skill in their solution. 


1 
2 
3. 
4 
5 
6. 
7. 
8 


27Mason, Martha Sprague, Parents and Teachers, p. 268. 
28Tbid., p. 609. 
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V 


What are the things that make for a successful and going 
parent-teacher association? There are many factors which 
will help an organization to accomplish its purposes and make 
it a success in its community. 

Because the parent-teacher association has for its founda- 
tion parents and teachers, the active interest and genuine coop- 
eration of as many parents, teachers, and citizens as possible 
is the first requisite of success. Then there should be har- 
monious and effective teamwork from the officers, committees, 
members, and school officials. If the organization is to func- 
tion properly and to realize its finest objectives, there must be 
a close correlation and intimate working together of all con- 
cerned. Another factor which spells success for the parent- 


teacher association is its organization as a unit of the Na- 
tional Congress, for through this form of organization stable 
growth results and unnecessary complications are prevented. 
“The success of the whole parent-teacher movement largely 
depends upon the activities of the many thousands of local 
associations, and upon their correct interpretation of the ob- 


jects and purposes of the Congress.”” 


Programs must be interesting and instructive; otherwise 
attendance and the meetings will diminish and membership 
will suffer greatly. The program is a big factor in the success 
of the organization because it is around the program and the 
fields to which it leads that the life of the organization cen- 
ters. Many of the failures of parent-teacher associations 
and much of the mortality in membership are due to programs 
which do not permit general participation or individual re- 
sponsibility by the members. Many associations are deadened 
because their programs and activities do not result in active 


ee 


The Handbook of the National Congress, p. 77. 
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constructive work toward better opportunities and safer con- 
ditions for children. The program is not a time purely for 
entertainment but a time to study problems and needs of the 
child. 

Other factors for success as outlined by Martha Sprague 
Mason are:” 


1. Careful selection of leaders. 
2. A study of methods which have brought success to other local institu- 
tions, and the use of state and national resources in developing local 


needs and conditions. 

3. Plans to fit local needs and conditions. 

4. Education for parenthood. 

5. Education of members in the purposes and scheme of organization of 
the National Congress of Parents and Tea¢hers and in its accomplish- 
ments throughout the nation. 


Whenever there is opposition to the parent-teacher organ- 
ization, it can be traced to two causes :* 


Ignorance of its real purpose, scope and methods. 
Prejudice based on experience with or ebservation of organizations which 


were of negligible value or.total failures. 


Many associations fail to function properly because they 
do not know how. When a local association is in membership 
with the National Congress and uses the national literature 
and other valuable helps and becomes a vital part of the com- 
munity in which it is, weak associations and opposition to the 
movement are met with only on the remotest of occasions. 

Research to determine whether the parent-teacher associa- 
tion is a help or a hindrance to a school indicates that the 
organization is and can be a vital function in any school when 
properly organized for cooperative education in a way that 


3%Mason, Martha Sprague, Parents and Teachers, p. 187. 
%1Proceedings, op. cit., p. 53. 
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brings about an interest and helpfulness between the child, 
the teacher, and the parent. 

From the results’ of a questionnaire sent out by M. B. 
Keck, Principal of the Clear Lake High School, Wisconsin, 
to 182 principals of Wisconsin high schools having six or more 
teachers, opinions expressed were largely positive as to the 
value and popularity of such an organization. The 129 replies 
were to the effect that the parent-teacher association is a 
factor in increasing cooperation, that it educates parents, 
stimulates an interest in an understanding of the school and its 
problems, aids in fostering extra-curricular activities, and 
that it means general progress for the school system. 

Those expressing negative opinions said that it offers an 
opportunity for the parents and the people of the community 
to meddle with administrative problems; that the right par- 
ents are not reached; that petty grievances are aired and argu- 
ments result; that destructive criticism results, and factions 
are apt to dominate the association. 

In response to the question as to what makes for success in 
the parent-teacher association, some principals indicated that 
efficient and successful management come from having the 
right kind of officers, in keeping the association busy, and in 
keeping it under the control of the principal. Others believed 
that the people must understand the true purpose of the par- 
ent-teacher association, that it must be kept free of politics 
and factions, and that it must not attempt to run the schools. 

An analysis of responses received by Martha Mason® from 
532 State superintendents of public instruction, superinten- 
dents of city schools, county superintendents of schools, presi- 


-_--—_ 


32“Parent-Teacher Associations—Help or Hindrance,” American School Board 


Journal, May, 1927. 
38Mason, Martha Sprague, Parents and Teachers, “What Educators Think of 


Parent-Teachers Associations,” Ch. XIV. 
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dents of schools, presidents of teacher-training colleges and 
normal schools, and heads of departments of education in col- 
leges and universities shows that 378 of these educators—about 
71 per cent—are in favor of the association and that it has the 
hearty support of leading educators in the country as an im- 
portant adjunct of the public educational system. 

Views of State superintendents and commissioners of edu- 
cation :™ 

33 testimonies received : 

28 entirely favorable. 
1 neutral or opposed. 


2 non-committal. 
2 said other organizations take the place of the P. T. A. 


Practically all State superintendents and commissioners of 


education are in accord that (1) the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation is a coordinating agency between the school and the 
home, and a most effective agency for creating favorable 
public opinion toward education; (2) it is of great assistance 
to school officials and teachers; and (3) it is within its field 
to champion desirable school legislation.* 


Views of city superintendents of schools :” 


170 testimonies received : 
136 entirely favorable. 
11 doubtful or opposed. 
20 non-committal. 


3 opposed. 


Favorable testimonies from the 136 city superintendents 
are indicative that (1) the parent-teacher association pro- 
motes cooperation and mutual understanding between the 
schools and the community; (2) it affords the best means of 


$]bid., p. 270. 
35]bid., p. 271. 
36] bid. 
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selling the superintendeni’s educational program to the pub- 
lic; (3) it is of great service in putting over bond issues and 
the like; and (4) it is valuable in promoting child welfare, 
school equipment, school morale, and school discipline.” 
Views of presidents of teacher-training institutions :™ 


102 testimonies received : 
74 entirely favorable. 
6 neutral. 
17 non-committal. 


5 opposed. 

That the parent-teacher association fosters a wholesome 
community spirit, that it supplements and supports the school 
and the home in the training of the young, and that it is a 
necessary adjunct to any school is the general agreement of 
presidents of teacher-training institutions.” 

The president of the Michigan State Normal School at 
Ypsilanti says: “The parent-teacher association has be- 
come one of the most important factors in modern education. 
The schoolhouse has become the new community center. The 
parent and teacher have become partners in the task of educat- 
ing the child to fit into a new social order. 

Views of heads of departments or colleges of education in 
colleges and universities :* 


176 testimonies received : 
106 entirely favcrable. 
9 neutral. 
58 non-committal. 
3 opposed. 


STIbid., p. 271. 
88Ibid., p. 272. 
*]bid., p. 274. 
*Tbid., p. 273. 
“l[bid., p. 275. 
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These educators in departments and colleges of educatien 
believe in general that (1) the parent-teacher association 
creates public sentiment for better schools; (2) it is a con- 
necting link between the school and the community; (3) it 
functions properly in interpreting the school to the com- 
munity; (4) through the parent-teacher association parents 
are educated along the lines of the modern conception of 
schools and education; (5) if the organization is to succeed, 
it must have proper leadership.” 

Views of county superintendents of schools.“ 


51 testimonies received : 
34 entirely favorable. 
12 non-committal. 

5 opposed. 


County superintendents of schools are of the opinion that 
(1) the parent-teacher association is valuable in building up a 
wholesome community of spirit in education; (2) it brings 
parents into school, where the acquaintance of the teachers is 
made and educational problems are studied; (3) it fosters a 
friendly cooperative relationship between the home and the 
school. 

“Like the development of the public school system itself, 
and perhaps next in significance, the development of the par- 
ent-teacher association is an indication of the attitude of the 
American people toward education. The spirit of coopera- 


tion marks every utterance and every important action of the 


organization.” 


42Tbid., p. 276. 
*8[bid., p. 278. 
“Editorial from School Life. 





Mrs. Craven and Her Circle 


CHARLOTTE M. MEAGHER 


HE eighteen hundreds are magnetic years, interesting 

in many and widely differing phases. Across one’s 
mind flash in quick succession the pre-Raphaelite 
movement, the Oxford movement, the Home Rule agitation, 
Italian unity, the so-called Roman question, Papal pro- 
nouncements, the Catholic reaction in France, and a host of 
others equally history making. To have lived throughout 
the length of this spacious century, not only to have had one’s 
being, but to have lived so deeply, so widely, as to have 
touched eddies centered at these great movements of the 
century, would in itself be no small claim to our interest. 
Other claims besides have the family group which I shall 
attempt to bring before my readers. One of these is unusual, 
though not unique; it is the distinction emphasized by St. 
Francis de Sales when he writes to Philothea, “I would have 
devout people, whether men or women, the best dressed of 
the company.” To have made their goodness so supremely 
attractive was not the least of the achievements of the family 
of the de la Ferronnays, whose record lies largely within the 
pages of Le récit d’une sceur, written by the gifted daughter, 
Pauline de la Ferronnays Craven; it is with this family as 
seen through Mrs. Craven’s story that it is my purpose to deal. 


I 


Le récit d'une seur was first given to the world two genera- 
tions ago, and, very shortly after, translated into English 
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under the title of “A Sister’s Story.” An enthusiastic recep- 
tion, a seemingly lasting place in Catholic literature, then 
years of forgetfulness amounting almost to oblivion, and then 
a rebirth in a new edition'—these sketch the history of the 
book from its publication in Paris in 1866, to its latest appear- 
ance in New York. Literature it is, tested by all the canons of 
literature; but more than literature, it is life. It plumbs the 
depths; it scales the heights. The record takes up the threads 
of its several histories in Rome in 1830, and follows them with 
rare sympathy through all their joys and sorrows, silhouetted 
against the brilliant society of most of western Europe’s 
capitals, until it leaves them in Paris in the year 1848. One 
may be curious to see earlier and later pictures of this charm- 
ing and remarkable family. I shall attempt to paint in some 
little background for these figures who live and move so 
vibrantly within the pages of “A Sister’s Story,” and likewise 
to complete the outlines as time has filled them in since Mrs. 
Craven laid aside her task. 

The Comte de la Ferronnays and his wife were both 
emigrés of the French Revolution, both the children of fathers 
who had fought under the Prince de Condé, both deeply 
attached to the French Royalists, especially to King Charles 
X. To these singularly noble parents eleven children were 
born, seven of whom grew to maturity. Charles was the 
eldest of these; Pauline, the narrator of the story came next— 
she was born in London in 1808; then Albert, the hero of the 
story; and Fernand, Eugénie, Olga, and Albertine. Great 
wealth was never theirs, not even security of any means; they 
were never thus enervated. Perhaps this lack of the softer 
golden strain was well compensated by the glittering one of 
hard steel. To be sure, the family had had apartments in the 


1A Sister’s Story, by Mrs. Augustus Craven, translated from the French by Emily 
Bowles, revised and adapted by John C. Reville, S.J., Ph.D.—“My Bookcase” Series. 
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Tuileries in the halycon days of the Duc de Berri, but their 
residence there was of short duration. During the Revolu- 
tion, they, like others of their class, had lost practically all 
their estates, and the indemnity provided for emigrés whose 
property had been confiscated, had not been adjudged in time 
for them to enjoy it for long. However, in 1819, Comte de la 
Ferronnays was named French Ambassador at St. Petersburg, 
and this post he held for eight years during which time and 
always after, he cherished the warm friendship of Emperor 
Alexander. Pauline was seventeen when the family were 
enjoying their last days in the Russian capital, and her ex- 
periences there, both political and social, made a strong im- 
pression on her young life. 

The year 1827 saw the Comte back in Paris as Minister of 
Foreign Affairs under Charles X. Here and now there began 
for this nineteen-year-old daughter of the old nobility a life 
of veriest gaiety in the gayest city of the world. She found 
herself in the swirl of Parisian life, and for four years she 
enjoyed it at its best, giving it of her best; and she had much 
to give—intellect, piety, artistry, beauty. Rare independence 
of mind and a candor that made her honest with and about 
herself were among her outstanding traits. In politics, even 
as a girl of twenty, she had reasons for every decision. The 
legitimate rights of men should be developed to the highest; 
whatever was good of the Revolution of 1789 should be re- 
tained: such opinions as these give us a hint of her strong 
political sense. Her character had been carefully formed by 
the ideal mother of whom the daughter gives so radiant a 
picture in the Récit, and of whom I shall take occasion to 
speak later. Indeed, like all her brothers and sisters, Pauline 
had been trained to self-control, self-sacrifice, detachment—to 
all the high ideals of Catholic living; and throughout all the 
vears of her long life she was exuberantly in the world but 
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never of it. She was that exquisite reality, at once a Catholic 
devotée and a woman of the world. Love of beauty was 
another strong element in her. Poetry, music, the stage, and 
the great drama of the liturgy were sources of keen joy to her 
spirit. Beauty of features she had and, even in her girlhood, 
a rare intensity of personality. What the Parisian years of 
the Restoration meant to a young woman of this type may 
readily be imagined. 

The Spring of 1830 found M. de la Ferronnays entering 
upon new duties as French Ambassador at Rome. From this 
time I shall let the Récit tell the story. Here in the Eternal 
City the family group took up their quarters, and here began 
the beautiful love story which is the golden thread upon which 
the Récit is strung—the love story of Pauline’s brother, Albert 
de la Ferronnays and the high-minded Lutheran girl, Alex- 
andrine d’ Alopeus. Alexandrine was the daughter of Count 
d’ Alopeus, just then lately deceased, and formerly Russian 
minister at Berlin. Though not a Catholic, she was a devout 
Christian. She had been baptized in the Greek Orthodox 
faith, with Emperor Alexander for her godfather. 

The courtship of Albert and Alexandrine, their four short 
years of married happiness, their travels in the Orient, their 
sojourns in Naples, Rome, Venice, and Florence, their friend- 
ships, Albert’s saintly death, Alexandrine’s conversion, her 
sanctified widowhood devoted unstintingly to God and to 
God’s poor, and at last her own holy death in Paris in 1848— 
these are the warp and woof of their sister’s story, woven into 
which are gleaming threads of family traditions and family 
affections, friendships, love, peace, and religion. 

Concerning her own brilliant life, the narrator is modestly 
reticent. Almost incidentally we learn of her marriage in 
Naples in 1834 to the young Englishman, Augustus Craven, 
son of Keppel Craven, friend and servitor of Queen Caroline; 
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of Mr. Craven’s conversion to Catholicism in Rome a few 
years later; of the reception given the young couple by the 
highest circles of society when they arrived in England in 
1836; of the young husband’s appointment as attaché at the 
court of Belgium; of their two happy years at Cintra; of 
their removal to Brussels when, in 1838, Mr. Craven was 
transferred to the Belgian court; of such incidentals as gowns, 
jewels, entertainments, or a box at the opera; even of their 
friendships, their joys, their sorrows, and their religious ex- 
periences. All relating to Mrs. Craven and-her husband is 
quite incidental, a natural background to a rich life. 

The other members of the family circle, however, are made 
to pass before us in their full beauty of character; they 
actually live for us; we grow to know them, and we find our- 
selves loving them. First in the group, and first to most 
readers of the Récit, comes the portrait of the wife and 
mother. Madame de la Ferronnays, it will be recalled, was 
of high lineage. Her grand-aunt had served Marie Antoin- 
ette, her mother had held a high post in the French court, she 
herself had been lady-in-waiting to Princess Caroline of 
Naples. Yet the quality which we discern to be strongest in 
her is the rare simplicity which stamps every act. Her sim- 
plicity lends luster to her other virtues, lovely as these are in 
themselves. Courage might be said to be a product of her 
native soil for a generation following the fateful July 14, 1789, 
and courage was an outstanding quality of Madame de la 
Ferronnays. It moved abreast with her devotion to duty. 
“The courage of my mother,” wrote Mrs. Craven, “strength- 
ened my determination to leave with him [her husband], and 
not to give way to my father’s wish,” namely, for his daughter 
to stay on with her parents in France, when Mr. Craven had 
received orders to leave for Lisbon. She is the wise mother 
who studies each individual child, and understandingly deals 
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with the problems of each. She is the true helpmate to her 
husband. She is the staunch friend even in the troublous 
times when friendship meant disaster. Duty was to her 
“stern daughter of the voice of God,” and courage its elder 
brother. 

Her good sense was equally outstanding. Theirs was a high 
place in a fashionable world, and as such it was to be right- 
fully enjoyed. Years after that mother’s death, Mrs. Craven 
wrote: “I am quite of my mother’s opinion that one is never 
too young to see any grand and brilliant sight”; and in earlier 
days she had written, on the occasion of the return to Italy in 
1839: “My mother was delighted to get my father away from 
a northern winter and to give Olga’s youth a little amusement 
and excitement.” Nowhere is this fine balance of values 
more clearly demonstrated than in the mother’s wise handling 
of the daughter Eugénie’s over-zealous piety. In this con- 
nection, Madame de la Ferronnays had written to Pauline: 


I have always thought it more perfect to make one’s self all to all, and to 
prefer giving up some pious practice, not of obligation, than to annoy or 
discourage those about us by going far beyond their capability—in short, 
never to lose sight of the great object of attracting others to the service of 
God, by making it appear sweet and pleasant to them. 


Piety like this gleams golden through her days. Whether 
she is planning social activities for her family—a picnic 
breakfast at Vesuvius as the objective for an excursion out of 
Naples, or a ball at the French Embassy at Rome; whether 
she is hearing with utter desolation the news of Lamennais’ 
revolt, or accepting the fatal pronouncements of her son’s 
physician in Paris, she is always the same well-balanced, clear- 
sighted, courageous devout Christian. “Credo, spero, amo,” 
summed up her philosophy; it covered all her needs. “We 
wished for busy but private lives, spent among our friends, 
and given to religion and study and love,” wrote Mrs. Craven 
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years after the circle had been broken. The spirit of the 
remarkable mother speaks through this little epitome of their 
family life. 

To say that the Count was in every way worthy of his wife 
is to sum up his character, his achievements, and his station. 

Of the seven sons and daughters whose story Mrs. Craven 
tells, it is Eugénie who makes the strongest appeal to most 
readers. We have seen her troubling her well-poised mother 
by her excessive zeal; we expect her to enter Religious life; 
we see her, much to the satisfaction of her family, accepting 
the offer of marriage of the Count de Mun; we assist at her 
marriage in the chapel at Boury, the Normandy chateau 
which M. de la Ferronnays had bought for a home for his 
family on their return to France; we note the birth of her 
sons, and we recall her meditations—worthy of a Blanche of 
Castile or a Monica—written before the coming of her first- 
born; and we assist at her saintly death in 1842. 

Eugénie’s family takes us into the future. Both Count 
Robert, born in 1839, and Count Albert, born in 1841, in- 
herited the fine de la Ferronnays qualities. The channel 
which their idealism cut for itself was the solving of the prob- 
lem of conciliation between capitalist and worker. Both 
brothers served in the war of 1870. In 1871, immediately 
following his return to Paris from his prison days in Metz, 
Count Albert threw himself heart and soul into the work of 
“leveling up” the working men of France. In 1885, this same 
Count de Mun, speaking to the students at Louvain Univer- 
sity, exhorts them to appeal to the people. “Appeal to the 
people,” he pleads. ‘It is the working men who in the future 
will decide the great questions of our time.” No comment is 
needed on the prophetic insight of this speaker of forty years 
ago. Albert inherited besides the idealism, much of the de la 
Ferronnays courage and candor. That same year (August 
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1885), Mrs. Craven writes: “Do you know that Albert, for 
having denounced the Bal des bétes and those who attended 
it on the day following that of the profanation of Sainte 
Genevieve, has got into disgrace, and many in our beau monde 
won’t speak to him now.” Valiant, courageous, loyal service 
to country and God was the Count de Mun’s badge of honor 
throughout the long life which closed only in 1914, as the 
great war was opening. 

It was Eugénie’s elder son, Robert, however, who took the 
more active part in the organization of the Oeuvre des cercles 
Catholiques, but his death in 1887 cut off the great work so 
sympathetically and so efficiently begun. One cannot fail 
here to recall the meditations of Eugénie before the birth of 
this, her first child. The mother’s prayers had all been 
answered. 

In a conversation which I had not long since with an Amer- 
ican Vincentian in the convent of the Rue de Bac in Paris, the 
work of the de Mun family was mentioned. “Oh, yes,” said 
the Sister, “we know them well. The daughters are constant 
visitors here at this house.” And in quick response to my 
mention of the gentle Eugénie of the Récit, she added, “To be 
sure, she is a saint. The entire family regard her as such.” 
From the day of the emigrés of the Revolution of 1789 to that 
of an American Sister of Charity laboring among the poor 
cast up into Paris in the wake of the cataclysm of 1914, the 
span is, indeed, a vicissitudinous one. 


IT 


Apart from her place in this exquisitely wrought family 
setting, Pauline de la Ferronnays Craven holds an intrinsic 
interest. Life’s many-sided figure she touched with lightness 
or intensity, but the touch was always a sure one. Social 
entertainments, literary contacts, current history and its 
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makers, religious duties and delights filled her long life; 
respective values fell into their places with kaleidoscopic 
accuracy, and the resulting pattern emerged clear and well- 
proportioned. 

Social activities begun in the gay capitals of the early 1800’s, 
ceased only with Mrs. Craven’s death at the end of the cen- 
tury. Her letters’ to a wide circle of correspondents, col- 
lected and published soon after her death, throw much light 
on this charming phase of a consistently serious life. When 
an aged woman, she wrote of her “brilliant life at Naples,” 
she might have added at Stuttgart—where her husband was 
secretary to the Legation—or at Lisbon, or Brussels, or Rome, 
or Paris, or London. In each she had enjoyed, in the best 
sense, the best that society has to give. She was twenty-two 
when residence in Rome at the French Embassy was sum- 
marily brought to a close by the Revolution of July 1830, in 
France, and her comment, “I regretted Rome exceedingly and 
I regretted also the loss of the delightful position we had 
occupied there,” gives us an inkling of her relish for social 
triumphs. Even in her seventies and eighties society de- 
lighted her: “Mr. and Mrs. Wilfred Ward dined with me 
(in Paris) yesterday,” she wrote in 1888. Madame de Castel- 
lane’s dinner party in honor of Mrs. Craven’s eighty-first 
birthday was the occasion of charmingly appreciative letters. 
Social successes of her friends were a source of great pleasure 
to her when her own became limited. “My niece was charm- 
ing and helped her mother much by her good looks and 
manners,” she wrote in her account of the ball which her 
sister-in-law had given. 

One must agree that throughout her fourscore years she was 


—— 


2A Memoir of Mrs. Augustus Craven, with Extracts from her Diary and Corre- 
spondence, by Maria Catherine Bishop, published by Richard Bently and Son, London, 
1895, 
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exuberantly human. “Carlyle,” she wrote to a friend, “once 
said to me with his broad Scotch accent, ‘There’s about ye a 
mixture of worldliness and of earnestness that pleases me 
much.’” She possessed the joie de vivre, that quality which 
finds no name in our tongue, perhaps because we find no true 
equivalent for it in our lives. But her earnestness was never 
obscured. Carlyle had appraised her rightly. Social activi- 
ties were to her the recreations, never the business of life. 
Life’s business was a serious one, to which each of us must give 
the best that is in him. Life’s cup was to her a full one, 
crammed with interests. 

From her youth literature had enthralled her: she was fond 
of prose and poetry, of reading and writing. “I began to read 
aloud to Eugénie [when Pauline was twenty-one] and I made 
her acquainted with some of my favorite English poets,” she 
wrote in the Récit of the early Roman days; and thirty years 
later she wrote again: “I feel the need of music and of 
poetry.” Casually in a letter she comments: “I am reading 
‘Endymion’ with the greatest amusement. It reminds me so 
exactly of what London society was like when I first went 
into it.” And in 1879 when Tennyson had given his “Idylls” 
to the world she wrote: “It is not a bad thing in these present 
times to live with King Arthur and his knights, and once 
again to enter on a religious pilgrimage to defend the Holy 
Grail.” Sir Peter Teazle and references to Shakespeare, 
Virgil, and Dante, deck her letters. To the Florentine she 
was especially devoted, and in consequence quotations from 
the “Divine Comedy” came oftenest to her tongue or pen. 
Once while spending a winter in Florence, Mrs. Craven read 
her Dante through, and this experience she commented on as 
an “intellectual retreat.” Though her English was clear and 
idiomatic, when she came to quoting Scripture—and she was 
well acquainted with both the Old Testament and the New— 
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we find her with charming naiveté asking her English corre- 
spondent to “excuse my quoting Scripture in French, I don’t 
know how in English.” : 

As one might divine, Mrs. Craven was a linguist of ability. 
Whatever language she spoke, her hearers never failed to be 
charmed by her diction. She was equally at home in Italian, 
English, and French, and her vast reading kept pace with the 
times in all three. 

Stimulated by the success of the Récit, its enthusiastic 
author set herself more definitely to literary work, writing 
several novels, which, however, were all of the pedestrian 
type, altogether negligible, and scarcely remembered today. 
In spite of her gift of expression, Mrs. Craven lacked the 
ability to create. For the Récit her characters and her story 
were ready-made, so to speak, and she portrayed them admir- 
ably. Her last novel, Le Valbriant,> had for its theme the 
reconciliation of modern labor with medieval virtues, the 
ideal of a “factory which might be sanctified by work as a 
church is sanctified by prayer.” This novel, it is evident, was 
strongly influenced by the Count de Mun’s theories about 
workingmen and their employers. Of its reception, Mrs. 
Craven wrote, “Le Valbriant is read, I suppose, by many quiet 
good people out of the Daudet-and-Zola-reading great world, 
for it has already gone through seven editions.” 

With biographies and biographical essays she achieved a 
greater measure of success. Perhaps the best thing she ever 
did after the Récit was her “Life of Natalie Narischkin,” the 
young Russian noblewoman who had been the friend of Olga 
de la Ferronnays, and who after her conversion from the 
Greek Orthodox faith, gave her life to the poor of Paris as a 
Sister of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul. When death called 
Mrs. Craven she was at work upon a sketch of her friend 


as 


*Translated by Lady Herbert under the title of “Lucia.” 
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Kathleen O’Meara, who had then lately answered the same 
great summons, and the few pages already written were used 
as a preface to the French translation of the gifted Irish 
woman’s “Life of Frederic Ozanam.” Mrs. Craven’s very 
last piece of writing was a little account of Father Damien. 
“In the Catholic Church, self-sacrifice, however far it may be 
carried, although it gives edification, never does cause much 
surprise,” was her succinct comment on this heroic life. 

It is interesting to note that Queen Victoria commanded 
Mrs. Craven to send her all her books, even “Natalie Narisch- 
kin” and her “Meditations.” The Queen wrote her at the 
same time that she was reading the Récit with great interest. 

To the end of her eighty-two years Mrs. Craven continued 
a prodigious reader. On her table or in her hand, as in the 
eye and mind, were constantly the Irish Monthly, the Dublin 
Review, the Cologne Volkszeitung, the Fortnightly Review, 
the Catholic World, besides her French subscriptions; and 
this current literature was the object of much of her vehement 
discussion and trenchant writing in her wide correspondence. 
Her opinions of the new books of her day were always dis- 
cerning and definite. She was charmed with “Little Lord 
Fauntleroy” when it made its appearance in 1887; “interested 
and astonished” by the “painful journal” of Marie Bash- 
kirtseff. One of her letters written in 1882 comments on the 
“astounding fact that women, young and well-behaved, read 
without any surprise, and see without any scruple, novels and 
plays that seem, according to my way of judging, bad in every 
sense of the word; that is, vulgar and coarse as well as im- 
moral.” One is impelled to question the date of this: can it 
have been 1882 or is it 1931? But this letter continues: “As 
an exception there is a lovely little story in the last Revue des 
Deux Mondes which I recommend to you. It is by Ludovic 
Halévy and is called ‘L’ Abbé Constantin.’” She “hopes it 
is the beginning of something better”! 
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III 


More even than literature did problems claim her. The 
problems of the political world, of Christianity, of the Church 
—all passed before the discriminating spy glass of her mind 
and under the scalpel of her pen. Naturally French interests 
are uppermost, yet they do not dispossess her mind of others. 
The Royalists never ceased to claim her sympathy and loyalty. 
Even in her old age she was still the daughter of emigré 
parents who had suffered with their king. Italy and Italy’s 
interests were close to her heart from her first sight of Rome 
in 1830 to the end of her days in 1891. The Italian question, 
as it loomed in the middle of the last century, was a source of 
much troubled meditation for Mrs. Craven, and in 1861 we 
find her writing to her friend Pére Lacordaire to tell him of 
her lack of peace of mind concerning it. 

English by birth as she was, and English in her sympathies 
by reason of her marriage, Mrs. Craven was sensitively alert 
to English problems and their solutions. Politics in the 
British Isles enthralled her. “No royalty surpasses the 
power which every man here feels himself to possess, if he 
takes in politics,” she wrote in her journal in 1852. She was 
overjoyed with the report that a Papal Envoy was to come 
to England for Queen Victoria’s Jubilee in 1887, and anxious 
for England to have an accredited representative at Rome. 
She was seventy-eight years of age, and living in Paris, when 
in 1886 the Irish Home Rule Bill had been brought in; but 
neither age nor distance could dampen her ardor which, like 
that of so many of her friends among the English Catholics, 
was all directed not against the Irish people, but against their 
misleaders as she chose to think them. “That fatal eloquence 
[of Gladstone] has done its worst,’ was her comment. On 
this subject she differed vehemently with her friend Cardinal 
Manning, whom she honored and admired, and desired to 
follow implicitly in all spiritual affairs. 
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Doings in India, especially Catholic affairs, held her, as 
did likewise the English victories in the Sudan. She was in 
direct touch with the former through her correspondence 
with Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff, Governor of Madras. 
The frequent and lengthy letters passing between the Protes- 
tant Englishman and the Catholic Frenchwoman offer a 
unique commentary on Mrs. Craven’s genius for world affairs. 
If she was concerned about the English victories in the Sudan, 
one may be well assured that she was more concerned with 
_ their leader. “I believe in Gordon with the most undoubt- 
ing faith,” she wrote to an English friend, adding, “I can 
well understand, however, that for practical English states- 
men it must be difficult to put entire confidence in one who 
looks for guidance in political and military affairs to the 
Book of Isaiah.” Could Lytton Strachey—did Lytton 
Strachey, see Gordon and his England with a more discerning 
eyer A little later she wrote, “As for Gordon himself, I 
place him very high among men,—more so than ever since I 
have read his wonderful ‘Reflections in Palestine.’ ” 

In 1883, we find her so interested in the newly formed 
Salvation Army, that she wrote an article on the movement 
for Le Correspondant. She was greatly taken with General 
Booth and his work, and had only respect and sympathy for 
the sincerity of his intentions, and surprise for his methods. 
Her article elicited a long and complimentary letter from 
Gladstone; they agreed here as completely as they had dis- 
agreed over Home Rule. 

Earlier than this the Kulturkampf, then rampant in Ger- 
many, was calling forth in her letters pages filled with in- 
dignation. Even doings in the United States held a large 
share of her interest: Henry George on the nationalization 
of the land, Father McGlynn’s movements, the founding of 
the new Paulist Congregation. She wrote in a letter dated 
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1876: “My only work latterly has been the translation into 
French of a short pamphlet by Father Hecker ;—it is called 
‘An Exposition of the Church in View of Recent Contro- 
versies and Difficulties and the Present Needs of the Age.’ ” 

Nearer home she found problems ecclesiastical, political, 
and economic. In her youth in the early eighteen-thirties 
she had seen the fall of Lamennais. With Lamennais’ friends 
and co-workers, her own brother Albert, M. Rio, and Monta- 
lembert, she had watched at close range the rise of that fatal 
star, and had seen the condemnation of /’Avenir descending 
upon this group of her countrymen. The wound was a deep 
one. Years later, when the Franco-Prussian terrors were en- 
compassing all France, Mrs. Craven saw the beloved family 
home in Normandy—the marriage place of Eugénie, the 
burial place of all her dear ones,—occupied by German 
troops. After 1870 came a new interest centered in her 
nephews’ plans for reform in the relation of capital and labor, 
a reform which was to be vested in Christian ethics as in- 
terpreted by the Catholic Church. 


IV 


That which made the greatest demand upon her, and that 
from which she received most from early youth to old age, 
may best be introduced by an incident which occurred when 
she was in her sixties. Because of Mr. Craven’s straitened 
circumstances, it became expedient, if not necessary, to sell 
the portraits of the Craven family; and Romneys were bring- 
ing good prices at Christie’s in the late ’seventies. Mrs. 
Craven’s journal records the episode and its bearings: 


Those beautiful pictures which are associated with every recollection of 
my youth and even more with my brilliant life at Naples (in Casa Craven) 
are gone—After all, I am not detached from the accessories of my past 
existence, and I ought at least to have attained that slight degree of abandon- 
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ment after so many lessons and so much endeavor—After having done my 
best in what seemed my duty, after offering my whole life to God and 
leaving its direction in all things to Him, I must have lively faith and humble 
hope, and believe that He considers us, not always according to our con- 
venience and our wishes, but according to what is best for us. 


This passage gives us the touchstone of Mrs. Craven’s 
spiritual vigor, a piety continually manifested in her daily 
life. 

Even in her youth everything religious attracted her. When 
as a girl of twenty-two, she saw Rome for the first time, it was 
a twin-pathed avenue of delights that opened before her, and 
the cloistered walks of religion were not less pleasant than the 
broader ways of society. She loved her “Imitation,” and she 
knew familiarly the “Confessions” of St. Augustine, of which 
she said, there are in it some pages “which in Christian lan- 
guage are the ne plus ultra of beauty.” Her Bible she knew 
so thoroughly and so intimately that, as we have seen, it 
seemed to defy separation from the inmost French soul of 
her. Like all her sisters and brothers, Mrs. Craven wrote 
out her meditations, and she left several closely written vol- 
umes of these. This writing out of one’s most sacred thoughts 
and aspirations may not appeal to the twentieth-century 
American mind. To many it smacks of ostentation, it sug- 
gests artificiality, it lacks genuineness. The best possible refu- 
tation to these objections will be found in Cardinal New- 
man’s letter written to the translator of Mrs. Craven’s pub- 
lished volume of meditations. “For myself,” says the great 
Englishman, “I feel that our best meditations are those which 
we make by the instrumentality of writing.” 

In our days of renewed interest in lay-persons’ retreats the 
accounts of Mrs. Craven’s seasons of retirement prove en- 
lightening as well as edifying. At the close of a week’s re- 
treat at the Trinita de Monte in Rome, she naively confessed 
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that it was the first time in her life that she had known “the 
fatigue caused by the good use of all one’s faculties when con- 
centrated and undisturbed.” After another such period of 
retirement in Paris, she wrote: “This is the last day of this 
heavenly week’s repose which I have enjoyed intensely.” 
Holy Week, too, was even in the gay days of her youth, a 
time set apart to drink deep at the wells of the spirit. She 
writes from Paris to a friend in London: 

I envy you your Holy Week in Farm street. Those services are my 
passion; and to hear the Lamentations well sung and the sermon on Good 
Friday well preached, I would go anywhere. All that is over here [in 1883]; 
though the churches were crowded and most edifying, there was not one 
moment when I could feel what the Church intends those ceremonies and 
the whole of the admirable liturgy accompanying them to produce in heart, 
soul and imagination. 


Mrs. Craven’s Christianity was a fine combination of the 
contemplative and the active. In Naples she threw herself 
into the personal care of the poor, the almsgiving which she 
considered simply a part of her Catholic duty; and when she 
discovered that in this populous city much more was needed, 
she set at once to aid in the organizing of charitable work, 
giving richly of her acknowledged dramatic gifts and of her 
high social position. When a disastrous earthquake had 
devastated the region about Naples, by two dramatic per- 
formances given in the little theater in their home, Mrs. 
Craven raised 17,000 francs for the sufferers. At another 
time, at her own expense she established a créche, and thus 
gave a much-needed impetus to the authorities to do some- 
thing for the swarming poor of Naples. 


¥ 


Le récit d’une sceur happily fulfils Browning’s require- 
ments, 
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A book shall mean beyond the facts, 
Suffice the mind and save the soul besides. 


The facts, however, are not to be minimized. In them- 
selves they offer a charming picture of charming lives. Their 
recital presents what its latest editor’ chose to call one of 
the purest idyls ever written. It is a picture that satisfies; as 
to an old master, we return to it again and again, each time 
gaining from our contemplation some new height of under- 
standing, some new plane of vision. If here the spiritual 
aspects are brightest, others are not lacking; and relative 
values are never blurred. True, the record is largely one of 
family sorrows, but these are so surely interwoven with love 
and so illuminatingly shot through with faith and hope, that 
a spiritual joy gleams upon them, and somberness is dis- 
pelled. Pauline Craven moved in the midst of this exuberant 
life with an awareness not given to many. She read these 
lives with something of a seer’s gift. Her vision encompassed 
the far horizons. As an interpreter of these enriched lives, 
Mrs. Craven achieved signal success. As soon as the book 
appeared it was crowned by the French Academy. It called 
forth two sonnets from the pen of Aubrey de Vere. Fully 
a generation after its publication, Wilfred Ward in his “Per- 
sons and Problems” wrote of the Récit as “a chapter in the 
religious revival of the nineteenth century which cannot af- 
ford to be overlooked by historians,” adding that it “deserves 
to be read with the pages of Montalembert, the lives of La- 
cordaire and Ozanam by those who care to understand the 
inner as well as the outer aspect of a remarkable revival.” 

The charge of sentimentality has been brought against the 
Récit by readers other than French. When we say other than 
French, we say all; the charge disappears. In order to under- 
stand any piece of art, whether it be music or painting, sculp- 


‘John C. Reville, S.J., op. cit 
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ture or literature, one must take to its study something of the 
times and people who produced it. The Gallic mind is not 
the Anglo-Saxon, nor yet the composite American mind. 

Again, readers ask how a sister could spread before the 
public gaze such intimate records; and again the French 
character enters into the equation, but this time with a differ- 
ence. Eugénie’s husband, the Marquis de Mun, at first re- 
fused his consent to Mrs. Craven to give to the world her 
story of Eugénie’s life. Montalembert told her frankly that 
he believed she would have to await the death of all con- 
cerned before she could publish their records. But Mrs. 
Craven was not dismayed: “A voice in my heart said ‘Cour- 
age! The example of these dear souls will do much good in a 
wider circle than that of your Paris intimates.’ This assurance 
conquered in rae my own distrust and overcame the opposition 
of others.” Her perseverance was both justified and re- 
warded. The Récit she dedicated to God. 

If the book requires in its reader an understanding view of 
French life, paradoxically it, at the same time, helps one to 
attain this view; and it accomplishes its task in a spiritually 
appealing manner. ‘Though not written for the English- 
speaking world, the book has found its place among us. “It 
seems to me,” wrote Mrs. Craven’s Protestant friend, Sir 
Mountstuart Grant Duff, “that if the Catholic Church could 
say nothing more for itself than, ‘At least I produced the 
Récit d’une Soeur,’ it would have proved its right to be con- 
sidered one of the greatest benefactors of mankind.” Ex- 
travagant, perhaps, but with more than an atom of truth. 





The Borderland of Life 


RICHARD A. MUTTKOWSKI, PH.D. 


I 


biologist is the answer to the simple question, “What 
is life?” Paradoxically, the most elementary question 
of biological concern is one that the biologist as a scientist is 
unable to answer. The movet seipsum of the philosopher has 
been satisfactory to him as he considers it a logical deduction 


A MONG the many problems that baffle the. modern 


from hitherto observed facts; the scientist, however, continu- 
ally challenges it by questioning whether it squares with new- 
ly observed facts or not. This may sound as if the scientist 
were above logic, but it is not thus intended; on the contrary, 
the scientist is entirely committed to logic as a basic requisite 
for his observations and the deductions he makes therefrom. 

There is a distinction, as we all realize, between arriving 
at a conclusion directly and immediately from a fact, and, 
again, by a logical deduction from facts, and finally by pure 
logic. As an instance of a conclusion arrived at by a logical 
deduction from facts we may take the ether. The ether of 
space is a logical assumption on the part of the scientist, since 
he finds it inconceivable that light, heat, and gravity can 
travel through an absolute void. Hence he makes the logical 
postulate of a “tenuous ether” filling space. So, too, for 
academic purposes, he accepts the philosophical movet 
seipsum, but is not content with it and seeks to define experi- 
mentally the manifestations and limitations of living phe- 
nomena. 
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Movement in space alone is not a criterion. For every atom 
is a system whose components, the proton and the planetary 
electrons, are in constant motion. As pertinent, the old ex- 
periment of placing bars of pure gold and pure lead together 
can be noted. The molecules of gold and lead transmigrate 
from one bar to the other; no compound of gold and lead is 
formed, but the gold mixes with the lead and the lead with 
the gold. Here is evidence of motion, yet scarcely “spon- 
taneous” motion. 

As a matter of fact, the philosophical “motion” has a 
broader meaning than obtains in ordinary usage. Colloquial- 
ly, motion signifies a progression from one point to another. 
The philosophical “motion,” however, indicates that property 
of living substance which permits it to go through a definite 
cycle of successive changes, each of these requiring “physical 
motion.” ‘This ability to complete a life cycle lies within liv- 
ing substance and is an integral, inseparable quality of it. In 
fact, living substance has the further ability to impart this 
“motion” to parts of itself, which, in turn, impart this im- 
parting to still other portions. 

Before the limitations of life can be discussed, it is necessary 
for the sake of clarity to review briefly the various ways in 
which life manifests itself. In this we must note first those 
phenomena by which all living organisms distinguish them- 
selves from non-living things. These general manifestations 
are then limitable by so-called “exceptions.” 


IT 


Living substance is not indefinite in shape. It is a welding 
of matter into definite shape or form and definite size. The 
variety of living organisms is tremendous. Biologists recog- 
nize some two million living species, and perhaps a hundred 
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thousand extinct species. Additional species, hitherto un- 
known, are being discovered every year, so that a total of 
three million living species is the present estimate. 

Each of these species is characterized by ideal size and ideal 
form. With all variation of human “beings” in the way of 
size and shape, still Homo sapiens is a definite scientific spe- 
cies, different from all the other millions of species, and at- 
taining an ideal size and shape. So, too, Quercus rubus, the 
red oak, with all its variability in size and shape, neverthe- 
less has characteristics which distinguish it from all other liv- 
ing species. So, too, the smallest living organisms as well as 
the largest are distinguishable by the defiaite form and defi- 
nite size attained by them. 

The Sequoias or redwoods of California are the largest 
plants. Among animals, the whale is the largest. Yet giants 
greater than the whale lived in the past; gigantic animal fos- 
sils have been found that measured 125 feet in length and 
over 30 feet in height. At the other extreme, the one-celled 
creatures are usually considered the smallest of living things. 
Yet size is a relative point, for there are a number of many- 
celled organisms which are smaller than many of the Pro- 
tista, the one-celled organisms. Thus, Marchal in Italy dis- 
covered certain allies of the insects, known as Protura, which 
range from forty-six microns to two hundred microns in 
length (about 1/12000-1/1000 inch). Similarly, the wheel 
animalcules (Rotifera), although multicellular and provided 
with muscles, digestive system, nerves, etc., are smaller than 
the common slipper animalcule, Paramecium, which is a 
single-celled animal. 

And still these are not by far the smallest organisms known. 
Some bacteria, whose presence is detectable only by the dis- 
eases caused by them, are so infinitesimal that even the strong- 
est powers of the microscope have not yet revealed the actual 
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organisms. Indeed, the much-debated “bacteriophage” is es- 
timated as less than one micro-micron in size, i. e., 1/1000 x 
1/1000 mm. (=1/1,000,000 millimeter, or 1/25,000,000 
inch.) This near-zeroness has been derived only through the 
fact that such organisms can be forced between the “pores” 
of solid filters; given the size of the filter molecules, which 
can be estimated, and the size of the pores between them, the 
size of the actual living organism can then be deduced. 

This calculation causes an immediate dilemma. For the size 
of the smallest protein molecule, that is, of simple albumen, 
has also been calculated. And since the bacteriophage proves 
to be even smaller than the albumen molecule, it is difficult 
to see how it can be alive. But more of the bacteriophage 
later. 

Living substance is called “organized substance.” By this 
biologists mean that living substance is detectible by certain 
visible arrangements (visibility used in the wider sense of in- 
cluding microscopic visibility). These arrangements are read- 
ily recognizable and are known as “cells.” The cell, there- 
fore, is the living unit, and represents the smallest indepen- 
dent entity. Even so, the cell is an organization, so to speak, 
comprising all the abilities and potentialities which manifest 
themselves in what we call life, that is, the acquisition and 
conversion of food, adjustment to physical environment, and 
reproduction. The living unit, the cell, is basically identical 
in all creatures, whether plant or animal. It generally com- 
prises a semi-liquid or gelatinous substance known as cyto- 
plasm (cell fluid), and a denser or thicker core, known as 
the nucleus (core, kernel, center). : 

A good many organisms never go beyond the one-cell stage 
of organization. The great majority of plants and animals, 
however, are constituted of many cells, each cell composed 
of nucleus and cytoplasm. Where cells are thus associated, 
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the work of one cell invariably comes to depend on that of 
adjacent cells; in other words, there is a change in responsi- 
bilities and proportional responsibility. The result is that 
certain cells will group themselves for definite purposes, for 
a “physiological division of labor,” e. g., motion, digestion, 
etc.; in accord with this the cells become “differentiated” 
or “specialized” and constitute tissues. Tissues in turn will 
group themselves into organs, and organs into organ systems. 

Living substance can, therefore, be said to possess definite 
organization into units called cells. This cellular organiza- 
tion is so characteristic of all living substance that it consti- 
tutes one of the most fundamental concepts of biology and 
one of the most striking distinctions between living and non- 
living substances. 

Living units, whether composed of one or more cells, are 
“wholes,” or “individuals,” and behave as such. It may hap- 
pen, however, that due to some extraneous cause an individual 
may be cut, torn, or even fragmented. In such cases we find 
that the individuals possess the ability to repair, heal, or re- 
store wounded or missing parts. This is called “regenera- 
tion.” Lower organisms show this quality or ability to a 
surprising extent. Certain sponges can be cut into small 
pieces, the minute pieces then forced through fine sieves so 
that even the constituent cells become separated or “disso- 
ciated” ; new individuals will be reconstituted by a haphazard 
meeting of dissociated cells." Here the original “unity” of the 
individual is completely destroyed; but from the accidental 
grouping of dissociated cells mew individuals or unities are 


1Work of Karl Miiller, H. V. Wilson, Driesch, etc. A fairly recent account is by 
Paul S. Galtsoff, Regeneration after dissociation (an experimental study on sponges) : 
two papers in the Journal of Experimental Zoology, V: 182-222, 223-255, 1925. The 
most recent account is by H. V. Wilson and J. T. Penny: The regeneration of 
sponges (Microciona) from dissociated cells, Journal of Experimental Zoology 
56(1): 73-147. Five plates. 1930. 
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constituted. Certain flatworms can be cut into several parts, 
each part regenerating the missing portions and thus forming 
a complete individual. Willow twigs can be placed in water 
and may develop into trees. In higher organisms, regenera- 
tion is confined to healing of wounds. 

Living things derive their substance from the material 
around them. This living substance is chemically identical in 
all plants and animals; but not all chemical substances are 
found in living things. On analysis we invariably find that 
all living organisms are composed of a restricted number of 
chemical elements. Some of these are known as “essential 
elements,” and include carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
and sulphur, these five comprising about 99 per cent of living 
tissues ; the remainder include sodium, potassium, phosphorus, 
chlorine, magnesium, iron, calcium, and iodine. Certain addi- 
tional elements are found in some living organisms, and are 
known as “unessential elements.” This category includes 
bromine, fluorine, silicon, copper, vanadium, zinc, aluminum, 
nickel, and manganese. In general, the elements present are 
of the type that are: first, common; secondly, labile, i. e., 
combine readily with other elements. 

Water, also, enters as an important constituent of living 
matter, in exceedingly varied proportion. Such organisms 
as the Medusoid jellyfish are composed of more than 99 per 
cent water; still they are alive. Other organisms such as 
beetles have scarcely more than 25 per cent water; these, too, 
are alive. But motion in living things requires a fluid com- 
ponent; in this case, water. 

Since all materials come from the outside, living organ- 
isms must have the property or ability of converting such 
extraneous substances into their own substance. This is an 
obvious point. But a further point in this conversion is that 
these raw materials are not converted into living substance 
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as such, but into living tissues that are specific for the particu- 
lar animals or plants. Thus, in a cat or dog, the foodstuffs 
taken in, no matter what their source, are broken down chemi- 
cally, reduced to simpler compounds, and then rebuilt by 
these animals into specifically cat or dog proteins, fats, and 
carbohydrates. When we consider, for instance, the hugely 
varied diet of human beings, the ability of living tissues to 
convert all these foodstuffs into specifically human substances 
constitutes an amazing quality. Yet this amazing ability is 
possessed not only by higher organisms, or by animals alone; 
on the contrary, every plant and all the intermediate organ- 
isms, down to smallest conceivable units, share this faculty of 
converting extraneous substances into their own specific liv- 
ing substances. 

This change or conversion is called metabolism. In turn, 
after conversion, each organism has the ability to utilize the 
converted materials for the production of energy—motion, 
work, electricity, etc. Thus metabolism is associated with 
the subsidiary processes of anabolism for building up food 
into tissues and of katabolism for utilizing tissues to produce 
energy. On the other hand, the method of converting is by 
intussusception; the conversion of food into tissue and of 
tissues into energy is what is meant by metabolism. The in- 
crease in size which is obvious for so many living creatures 
is growth. Hence, we speak of growth by intussusception, 
that is, by making over the materials and adding them from 
within, and growth by accretion, adding on the outside. The 
first applies solely to living substance, the other to non-living 
matter. 

Perhaps most outstanding among the manifestations of life 
is the ability to reproduce in kind. Simpler organisms, com- 
posed of a single cell, may split into two, a process known as 
binary fission. Among other types of reproduction we might 
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also note multiple fission (or sporulation) and budding. A 
more general type is sexual reproduction, found in at least 
95 per cent of all living organisms. Here certain cells are set 
aside to constitute virtual half cells, egg and sperm, which 
upon uniting will develop a new individual similar to the 
parent individuals. Even among unicellular organisms we 
find a beginning of sexual reproduction, either in the direct 
union of two Protista to form one, or in the formation of so- 
called gametes by such single-celled organisms. Among multi- 
cellular organisms sexual reproduction is, of course, much 
more complicated. 

Very striking is the development of a fertilized cell, that 
is, of a united egg and sperm, to form an adult individual. 
The egg by a series of very involved divisions, infoldings, 
outfoldings, and fusions eventually becomes an embryo which 
may or may not have some semblance to the adult. In the 
entire non-living world there is nothing that is comparable 
to either the process of reproduction (regardless of the type 
of reproduction) and the complex development that follows 
the fertilization of sexual cells. 

Living substance evinces physical motion through another 
characteristic, namely irritability, by which is meant the abil- 
ity to respond repeatedly to stimuli. Stimuli are manifold, 
and either electrical, mechanical, thermal, photic, or chemi- 
cal. The biologist has few other means of telling whether a 
given unit is alive or not than by its response to these various 
stimuli. Even the tiniest organism shows this response by the 
motions it executes. Whether irritability is identical with 
sensation or subordinate to it, is a matter that must be left 
for discussion at some other time. But the present fact to be 
noted is that all organisms, whether plant or animal, whether 
single cells or units of multicellular individuals, show a sen- 
sitivity to various stimuli and show it repeatedly; provided, 
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of course, that the stimuli be not sufficiently great to cause 
death. In addition, every plant and animal cell possesses 
what is known as a threshold value, at which a stimulus be- 
comes perceptible; below this threshold, the stimulus does 
not register and obviously no response is elicited. In other 
words, even the most elementary living substance possesses 
the ability to react to suitable stimuli—“irritability.” 

It has already been noted that when two living cells are 
associated, they adjust their physiological processes to one 
another. While this is true within individuals, it is also true 
between individuals. A single individual exposed to certain 
stimuli will show distinct reactions which are characteristic 
of all the individuals of the species. But if several individuals 
are placed together and exposed to the same series of stimuli 
their reaction will be modified according to the number pres- 
ent. 

A plant growing singly will have one type of growth; 
placed together with other plants, its growth will be of a dif- 
ferent nature. A wolf hunting game will show one type of 
behavior; when the pack hunts, the behavior of the members 
of the pack differs radically from that of the single hunter. 
In other words, the behavior of the group varies from that 
of the single individual. This is known as “selective behavior” 
and constitutes one of the outstanding achievements of the 
study of animal behavior. It furthermore is one of the out- 
standing differences between living and non-living substance. 

Water, regardless of quantity, has the same freezing point 
the world over. Lead, no matter whether a large or small 
lump is used, melts at precisely the same degree of tempera- 
ture. Living substance, however, in its reaction to the vari- 
ous stimuli constantly modifies its behavior according to the 
number of individuals present. In general, there is a qualita- 
tive difference in the response, based on a quantitative factor, 
which does not apply to non-living substance. 
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And finally, we have a selective ability of living mem- 
branes shown by the passage of substances in solution. Even 
the smallest living unit possesses some sort of membrane 
through which solutions enter the organism and pass out. This 
phenomenon of passage is known as osmosis. In a non-living 
membrane substances of all kinds will pass freely, in accord 
with the general osmotic law—‘substances of lower concen- 
tration pass toward the region of higher concentration.” But 
the living membrane “selects,” that is, it permits certain sub- 
stances to pass in from the outside and refuses passage to 
others. 

A simple experiment with red beets will illustrate this 
point. In the red beet both sugar and pigments are contained 
in sacs composed of cells. If we place a beet in a solution of 
salt water, the water from the beet may be largely extracted, 
but the pigment and sugar is retained in the sacs. Kill the 
beet, or rather the cells, by immersion in alcohol or hot water; 
both sugar and pigment then flow outward into the salt solu- 
tion. Here is evidence that the membrane, while alive, exer- 
cises a selective permeability. 

In summary, the various manifestations which enable the 
biologist to recognize if life is present or not are: (1) defi- 
nite size and form, (2) definite chemical composition, (3) 
definite organization into units called cells, (4) metabolism 
and growth, (5) reproduction and development, (6) irrita- 
bility, (7) regeneration, (8) selective behavior, and (9) se- 
lective permeability. 


III 


The characteristics just outlined form the crux of the ar- 
gument between vitalists and mechanists. Is there an en- 
telechy, a soul, so to speak, which invests living substance and 
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differentiates it from that which is called non-living? Or is 
life merely a physico-mechanical phenomenon? 

A facile method has always been to refer to living organ- 
isms as machines and to invest them with the characteristics 
of a machine. This is mere subterfuge. The noted charac- 
teristics are sufficient to show that life is very unmachine-like 
in its manifestations. In simple summary, the following might 
be stated: the non-living machine cannot operate until it is 
completely put together; further, it can be dismembered an 
indefinite number of times and resume operation each time 
it is put together. The living machine operates while it builds 
itself ; once completed it cannot be dismembered and continue 
operation; if put together again it does not resume operation. 

There are few biologists who would deny that life is of 
a different order than non-life. The question of the origin 
of life, however, is still of interest. As far as the science of 
biology is concerned, spontaneous generation is a disproved 
speculation. Oddly enough, there is a considerable number 
of biologists, some even priding themselves on their ability 
as logicians, who discountenance spontaneous generation for 
the present, but who claim that at some time in the earth’s 
history a spontaneous generation of the first primitive organ- 
isms did take place. Further, there is a small number who 
postulate that spontaneous generation is constantly taking 
place but who admit that it is not provable. And finally there 
is a dwindlingly small group who claim to be able to create 
life in a test tube at the present time (Bastin, Herrera). Liv- 
ing substance may possibly be created in a test tube; but the 
chemists are far less sanguine about it than the biologists. 

In the present discussion life is assumed to be a formal 
principle, with the two attributes of immanent (inherent) ac- 
tivity and unity. The activity expresses itself in the ability 
of organisms to go through definite life cycles and to perpetu- 
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ate themselves by giving rise to organisms with identical 
cycles. Unity refers to the coordination of parts, regardless 
whether they are minute as in a one-celled organism or out- 
standing .as in the case of many-celled organisms. When life 
is present these parts are in harmony with one another; they 
are coordinated; they cooperate. In contrast, the common 
phenomenon of death is made apparent by lack of coordina- 
tion and cooperation; the “parts” fight with one another and 
cooperate no longer. 

Aside from the general principle, which is easily evident, 
the biologist as a scientist desires to know in a material way 
when life is present or absent, precisely at what point life be- 
gins and precisely at what point life ceases, the conditions un- 
der which life can exist, and when it cannot exist. Hence the 
long list of physical and chemical experiments intended to 
determine one point or other of those outlined. 

It is not in the study of ordinary phenomena that we must 
seek the solution, but rather in the study of extraordinary 
phenomena. By this I mean unusual and perhaps even abnor- 
mal phenomena. For just as a theologian may use such extra- 
ordinary and unusual phenomena, as miracles, to arrive at his 
proofs for the existence of God,’ of a spiritual soul and a here- 
after, so, too, the scientist often arrives at an understanding of 
nature by the study of the unusual. Physiologists are wont to 
say: “We learn the normal from the abnormal,” the latter a 
deviation from the usual course of phenomena. Not that 
the phenomena here considered are in any sense abnormal. 
On the contrary, they are normal to the particular organisms 
cited. But these normalities which do not apply to the rest 


of the living world, are at least unusual. 
—. 4q 

3E.g., the method followed by John J. Clifford in The Logic of Lourdes, pp. 70, 
1920. New York, The America Press. 
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IV 


A primal desire of the biologist is to be able to say when 
life is present or not. A philosophical “immanent motion” 
does not content him. A seed for instance, does not move; 
is it therefore dead? ‘True, we can find out by planting it 
and waiting, whether or not it germinates. But given the rest- 
ing or pupal stage of an insect which is also quite motionless, 
how can we know whether it is alive or not? Or, when an egg 
is alive? 

To answer this the biologist resorts to a chemical approach. 
Life involves chemical change, required in the process of 
oxidation; and during this process carbon dioxide is given 
off. The need for oxygen is not sufficient as a criterion. For 
not all living things take in oxygen; anaerobes (certain bac- 
teria, protozoa, worms and insect larvae), rather inaccurately 
named, while requiring oxygen, do not obtain this oxygen 
from extraneous sources, but manufacture it in their metabolic 
processes. This is called “metabolic oxygen,” comparable to 
the “metabolic water” manufactured by certain insects (lar- 
vae of the beetle Trogoderna) and probably such animals 
as prairie dogs and desert birds. 

There is one chemical product, however, in which all living 
things have been found to agree. This is the main product of 
metabolism—carbon dioxide, a waste product. All plants and 
animals, and even that multitude of organisms which is inter- 
mediate between these two—bacteria, yeasts, myxomycetes— 
give off carbon dioxide. As long as life is present in any liv- 
ing thing, carbon dioxide is given off. This life may be very 
tenuous, the organism may be in a virtually dormant state; 
nevertheless, there is activity, for in order to maintain life oxi- 
dation must take place, and carbon dioxide is produced. 

Tashiro, working at the University of Chicago, devised an 
apparatus of great sensitivity, by means of which amazingly 
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infinitesimal amounts of carbon dioxide can be measured, 
down to the millionth fraction of a cubic centimeter. Thus 
the carbon dioxide given off by a single bean or pea is measur- 
able; thus, too, the carbon dioxide given off by an ordinary 
stab culture of bacteria can be measured; thus, again, the car- 
bon dioxide given off by the resting stages of many small 
animals and plants can be measured. Invariably, the produc- 
tion of carbon dioxide proclaims that life is active, even dur- 
ing it so-called dormant stage. We conclude therefore: as 
long as carbon dioxide is produced by an organism, it is ac- 
tive; when the production of carbon dioxide ceases, “life” is 
no longer present. 

Among recent discoveries one of the most astonishing is the 
finding of living micro-organisms in ancient rocks.’ Dr. Lip- 
man, the discoverer, selected rocks from Pre-Cambrian and 
Pliocene formations, those of the latter from considerable 
depths. Borings were made from the rocks, with due care be- 
ing exercised for “drastic sterilization.” Such borings were 
placed in culture media, of the usual type, on which bacteria 
or fungi and other micro-organisms might grow. A number 
of different types of growths were obtained from the borings, 
the respective growths differing from any existing organisms. 
Since the respective geological formations are of great age, 
the Pliocene some 20,000,000 years, the Pre-Cambrian 500,- 
000,000 years or more, it means that the spores of these or- 
ganisms have retained their vitality or their “life,” for 
millions of years under conditions of pressure, heat, and lack 
of moisture and oxygen, which makes such an assumption 
scarcely conceivable. Yet Dr. Lipman’s evidence, especially 
in view of the precautionary measures taken by him, is clear- 


8Chas. B. Lipman, The Discovery of Living Micro-Organisms in Ancient Rocks, 
Science, 58, no. 1760, pp. 272-273, Sept. 21, 1928. 
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cut and credible. Still, the biologist as well as the philoso- 
pher is in a quandary to explain this phenomenon. It is 
scarcely conceivable that the small amount of food stored in 
the spore could suffice to maintain “life” during this immense 
period of years. Hence, what is the nature of this “life” that 
permits a “lapse” for millions of years and then permits a re- 
sumption of activities as if there had been no hiatus? 

In view of this remarkable discovery, the old stories of 
buried toads, lizards, and other organisms of low metabolic 
rate, which supposedly come to life after being entombed for 
several decades, do not seem so improbable. Nor does the 
persistent tale of seeds from Egyptian tombs being germinated 
seem so incredible. Yet in the longer instance it was the seed 
or spore-stage that proved so tenacious of life. It is quite a 
different matter when an adult stage is involved. 

Here the phenomenon known as desiccation is relevant. 
It has been known for many years that adult rotifers (wheel 
animals) and certain Tardigrada (water bears, usually placed 
with Arthropoda, but really belonging to the Rotifera) can 
be dried to shriveled, shapeless husks, in which condition they 
can be kept for many years. If then placed in water, the 
“husks” imbibe or soak up the fluid and the animals resume 
life where they left off. To emphasize, these are animals com- 
posed of many cells, the cells differentiated into digestive, 
muscular, nervous and other systems. Personally, I have 
dried such rotifers and Tardigrada and kept them from one 
to twelve-month periods before “reviving” them. In fact, on 
one occasion the larva of a dragon-fly, left by accident to dry 
at the bottom of a dish, remained in a dry condition for more 
than a month; when immersed in water, the “husk” floated, 
but absorbed moisture overnight and next day moved around 
actively, behaving normally in every way. 
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Again we ask, what is the relation of the life principle to 
these dried animals? Was the life principle present at all, or 
was it “temporarily absent”? Or should we regard it as 
dormant? Logically, there should be no lapse; biologically, 
the “husk” is virtually “dead,” without signs of “life.” There 
is no chemical activity, no movement; no carbon dioxide is 
produced. Yet moisture revivifies the “husk” and restores life 
after a lapse of years. 

The philosopher may say that this is hair-splitting. But it 
must be remembered that the biologist is dealing with actual 
conditions, with experimental facts for which he seeks an ex- 
planation. Ifthe facts do not fit the explanation, the explana- 
tion must give way. 

Parenthetically, this is a common experience of every 
scientist. Quite often he has found seemingly acceptable ex- 
planations which, on further investigation, did not fit the fact. 
Since he regards an explanation merely as a temporary roof 
under which these facts are lodged, he feels that he has the 
right to discard the roof if it proves insufficient to shelter the 
accumulated facts. So here. A certain series of facts con- 
front us which do not fit into the accepted philosophical dis- 
tinctions and definitions. Shall the scientist, therefore, be 
asked to make his facts “conform” to accepted explanations, 
or shall the philosopher be asked to make his explanations 
conform to the facts? If philosophy is to be regarded as a 
super-science, shall it in that capacity dictate rather than ac- 
cept? Some philosophers appear to grow impatient when 
such phenomena are adduced, phenomena which do not fit in 
with hypotheses or explanations neatly elucubrated while re- 
posing comfortably in armchairs. But biologists as well as 
other scientists are first concerned with disclosing phenomena 
as they are, not with what we think they might be. Nor does 
a disparaging remark on the part of the philosopher such as 
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“The scientist is trying to find out what every one else knows” 
lead to a better understanding. For the scientist may counter 
with “Philosophy is a subject which deals with the ‘embroid- 
ery of common sense’ ” or “Philosophy is the science of ver- 
bigeration or word-mongering.” 

There is a distinct tendency among some scholastic philoso- 
phers, particularly among those little trained in the sciences, 
to deprecate much of the work of modern science. ‘This is re- 
grettable. For it is parallel to the attitude of Schoolmen of 
post-Thomistic times. These Schoolmen felt so confident of 
their deductions and of the correctness of their thesis that they 
refused to recognize the scientific discoveries of the ensuing 
centuries. The result of their stubborness became historica)- 
ly evident in the decline and near-extinction of Scholasticism.’ 


V 


A phenomenon of considerable pertinence to our discussion 
of life is the matter of freezing. ‘That plants can freeze solid- 
ly and survive is a well-known fact. Probably less known is 
the freezing of various animals. Fish may be frozen in a 
solid block of ice down to —15°C. for several days, and still 
resume their activity when thawed out. Yet freezing at —20° 
kills them. Frogs have lived after exposure to —20°, centi- 
pedes to —50°, snails at even much lower temperatures, while 
bacteria and the spores of many plants can withstand pro- 
longed exposure to very low temperatures, even approximat- 
ing absolute zero (273.7°C. or 550.26°F.). 

In these instances oxidation ceases. Hence life is not “ac- 
tive.” Here the biologist naturally asks: Is life in abeyance? 
Is it dormant? Or has the “life principle” been temporarily 


4F, Morawski, The Lesson of Neo-Scholasticism. Quoted on p. 69 of The Mind, by 
John X. Pyne, S. J., pp. 26 & 382, 1926. New York, Benziger Bros. 
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put aside, to invest the living materials again when they are 
thawed out to a temperature where activity is again possible? 
Exactly what is the relation of the vital principle to material 
substance in this case? 

We now come to one of the most fascinating discoveries of 
biology, the bacteriophage of d’Herelle. Here is a unit that 
is variously held to be a living parasite of bacteria, a virus, an 
enzyme, a lysin, or a stage in the complex life history of bac- 
teria. It is said to reproduce; therefore, it is alive. It does 
not give off carbon dioxide; it is not destroyed by heat( some 
claim that it can be boiled) ; it is not destroyed by powerful 
cyanides; therefore, it is not alive and should be ranked with 
enzymes, lysins, and viruses. In addition, it is too small to 
be alive, as its size has been calculated to be smaller than that 
of the smallest protein or albumen molecule. 

Very recent experiments indicate that the life history of 
many bacteria is far more complex than hitherto assumed. 
Bacteria may have visible stages, or at least such stages which 
through the action of dyes can be made visible; but they also 
have invisible stages which no staining reveals, in which they 
are impervious, so to speak, to dyes. 

It has been suggested that the bacteriophage is nothing but 
one normal stage in the life history of such bacteria. These 
life histories are comparable to the complex life history of 
many living organisms, such as the spirochaeta and other 
parasitic protozoa, and the involved alternation of generations 
so commonly found in true plants. Such suggestions hint at 
a possibility and perhaps a probability; realization or actuali- 
ty has not been attained. 

But if the bacteriophage as a destroyer of bectitia is as- 
sumed to be a definite living organism (whether an indepen- 
dent unit or merely a stage in a bacterial cycle, matters not), 
then we have an instance in which only one of the character- 
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istics of living substances is found—namely, that of repro- 
duction. Other characteristics, such as destruction by in- 
creased temperature, poisoning through cyanides, and the giv- 
ing off of carbon dioxide, do not apply. Hence the biologist 
faces the quandary: Are we dealing with something that is 


alive or not alive?® 
Spontaneous generation is, of course, no longer either a gen- 


eral or a biological belief. But is there possibly a transition 
stage between living and non-living? Is it possible that the 
demarcations are less sharp than supposed, comparable to the 
overlapping of such phenomena as tropisms, reflexes, and in- 
stincts? Or to the chemical sex reactions of plants and ani- 
mals which are paralleled by the crystal systems of certain 


chemical compounds ?* 


5Recently we find the “homogamic” theory of P. Hadley, as presented in Journal of 
Infectious Diseases, 42(4): 263-434, (See Biol. Abstracts, 4(1): 147, no. 1459, 1930). 
Recent evidence shows that the principle (bacteriophage) is a living factor, possessing 
corpuscular form; its most significant action is to transform cells, not to destroy them. 
The bacteriophage is either “a definite stage in the life cycle of a bacterial species, 
or a functional particle accessory to one of the stage,—‘accessory’ being a comple- 
mentary or reciprocal biological condition, e.g., such as the relation of sperm cell 
to ovum. Under this conception there is no priority of significance in relation be- 
tween the bacteriophagic corpuscle and the cell which it ‘attacks.’ Both elements are 
assumed to be necessary components of a definite reproductive mechanism possessed 
by many, if not all, bacteria.” (See, also, Science, 71 :x, March 14, 1930). 

8E. O. Manoilov, Chemical reaction of blood for definition of sex in man, animals, 
and dioecious plants. Third modification. Amer. Journal of Physical Anthropology, 
13: 29-68, 1929. The following excerpt is particularly relevant (p. 47): “It is known 
from other sources that science is not capable of explaining why some minerals, hav- 
ing identical chemical composition, crystallize in different forms. Let us take, for 
instance, pyrite and marsacite; they present a dimorphous modification of bisulphate 
iron, (FeS.); but pyrite crystallizes in a cubic form, whereas marsacite crystallizes 
in a rhombic form 

“I examined the pyrite and marsacite and obtained a faint bluish decoloration in 
a cube of pyrite and a dark blue coloring in a rhomb of marsacite. I tested then 
other minerals of the same chemical composition but crystallizing in different forms, 
and the result was stereotypically the same. 

“Some forms yield a decoloration, (cubical dedokaedres), whereas others do not 
(rhombic system). Some yield a decoloration by analogy with animals and dioecious 
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VI 


A phenomenon which in its time received much comment 
and gave rise to voluble speculation is “tissue culture,” more 
fully known under the designation the “cultivation of cells 
and tissues in vitro.” ‘That tissues of animal or plant origin 
would stay “alive,” even when separated from an individual, 
has been known for centuries. A heart removed from an ani- 
mal, such as a frog, might continue to contract and expand 
rhythmically for minutes, or even hours. Experimentally, 
the writer has placed whole turtle hearts and pieces of such 
hearts in jars filled with tap water; such pieces “beat,” that is, 
they contracted and expanded in regular cadence, and con- 
tinued to do so for several weeks. (One surmises that if nu- 
trient materials had been added these turtle hearts might have 
continued thus indefinitely.) Frog muscles have been kept 
in refrigerators under proper conditions for days and still 
were able to show contraction when stimulated experimental- 
ly. In other words, these tissues, although separated from the 
totality with which they originally constituted an individual, 
still evinced the properties which they possessed as parts of 
that individual. They reacted to stimuli, showing this reac- 
tion by motion, the motion of contraction and expansion. 

Tissue culture is merely an extension of this phenomenon. 
Or rather, it is the identical phenomenon, performed experi- 


plants, or masculine reaction; others, again, an undecoloration or feminine reac- 
tion. 

“I hasten to state then in minerals or, better, in the different forms of their crystalli- 
zation, there cannot be the least talk about the existence of ‘sex’ or ‘hormones,’ as 
they have no internal secretion nor do they contain hemoglobin or chlorophyll. How- 
ever, the fact of the differing reaction exists, and cannot be denied. There naturally 
arises the question: What does it mean, that in the same way, in the same conditions, 
with the same reagent, and in the same amounts, the whole nature, living and in- 
organic, shows two parts or phases? The same key opens the lock to all three realms 
of nature.” 
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mentally on a microscopic scale. We owe much of our knowl- 
edge to Carrel, whose first experiments were performed in 
1910. By 1913, Carrel and Ebeling had perfected methods 
by means of which bits of tissues, known as “explants” and 
taken from living or killed animals, could be kept for very 
long periods. The media to supply food for the tissues, the 
periods of food renewal and removal of accumulated wastes, 
the conditions of temperature, the influence of specific com- 
ponents of the media—all these comprised the main work of 
earlier years. Once the methodology was thoroughly under- 
stood, more attention could be paid to results. The latter are 
in many respects amazing.’ 

Tissues from all parts of the body, from embryonic as well 
as adult animals, have been “cultivated” and kept alive for 
many months, and even years. Carrel himself maintained 
(and perhaps still maintains) an explant from the heart of a 
chick embryo for over fifteen years, renewing the nutrient 
medium every forty-eight hours, and making “sub-cultures” 
from the first culture. The cells from the chick heart formed 
sheets; they “migrated” from the general mass; they “di- 
vided” into additional cells; the daughter cells “beat” rhyth- 
mically like the parent cells. In brief, the explant exhibited 
the same attributes that it might show if it still were a part of 
the original living chick embryo. 

Many things have been learned from the hundreds of ex- 
periments performed. In general, such “explanted” tissues 
continue in their specificity: a heart muscle will produce other 
heart-muscle cells; bone marrow will produce bone-marrow 
cells; cartilage will produce cartilage cells; embryonic cells, 


*Warren H. Lewis and Margaret R. Lewis, Behavior of Cells in Tissue Culture. 
Pp. 383-448 in General Cytology, by E. V. Cowdry, pp. 7 & 754, 1924, University of 
Chicago Press. More recent work is noted in different numbers of Biological Abstracts, 
1928-1930. 
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namely cells which are undifferentiated, produce similarly 
undifferentiated cells. Such were the earlier findings. More 
recently, with improvement in methods, undifferentiated cells 
have been found to produce cells or tissues which approximate 
differentiated tissues, e.g., embryonic cells give rise to muscle 
cells, connective tissue cells, and so on. 

Tissue culture has also enabled biologists to prove that such 
disputed structures as chromosomes, the spindles in cell di- 
vision, etc., are real, and not artifacts resulting from the chem- 
ical treatment undergone by cells prior to detailed study. 
Tissue culture has also stimulated micro-dissection, namely, 
experiments in which cell portions (even single chromo- 
somes) can be removed or extracted, and the results observed 
directly or photographically. 

These are distinct gains for the biologist. Yet this same 
tissue culture has altogether wrecked the biologist’s ability to 
define an individual. Difficult as this has always been, it now 
becomes virtually impossible. How can an individual, pre- 
sumably an organized unity, be separated into its component 
parts, and each part maintain itself independently and indef- 
initely in the precise status it had as a portion of the original 
unity? 

Aside from this, it becomes evident that the parts are in- 
formed with some sort of “subsidiary unity,” pertaining to 
the cells and tissues. It must be so; for the cells or tissues are 
“alive” and prove that fact by such manifestations as motion, 
growth, cell division, metabolism, i.e., taking in of food and 
giving off of waste. Yet the independent unity, the self-suf- 
ficiency we associate with an individual, is lacking. Further, 
what Driesch calls a potentiality is usually absent, at least in 
tissues of vertebrate animals. Recall that if such bits of tissue 
had been taken from some Planarian flatworm, or a Hydra, it 
would have possessed the power to reconstitute, or “regen- 
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erate,” a complete self-sufficient individual from the available 
cells. Put differently, in one instance we find in the part a 
potentiality for reconstitution present; in another instance 
this potentiality is absent. The one part can rebuild the whole 
from which it is derived; in the other, the part cannot do so, 
and always remains a part. 


VII 


Such are some of the phenomena which perplex the bi- 
ologist in his quest of “life.” Like the philosopher, he de- 
sires clarity. As noted before, in his search for a definite an- 
swer, he cannot be guided solely by the usual phenomena. 
For the unusual, the uncommon, the unexpected will con- 
stitute the real test, the true criterion of his answer. If the 


definition will not cover such unusual phenomena, it is in- 
adequate and cannot satisfy. 

As the prime requisite of life, the biologist everywhere finds 
organization. Study after study has revealed increasingly the 
tremendous complexity of organization in even the “simplest” 
forms of life, and, even more so, of their respective life cycles. 
Even the “simple”’ bacteria, as already indicated, are now sus- 
pected of going through complex life cycles, comparable to 
those of many parasitic organisms. Indeed, what we con- 
sidered separate species of bacteria, may possibly be nothing 
more than different stages in the life cycles of relatively few 
species. 

As a further quality in such organized unities the biologist 
finds that when the unity is discontinued, “life” is discon- 
tinued simultaneously. Without organization life cannot ex- 
ist. This is one of the basic concepts of biology, founded in 
the “cell theory” and universally accepted. 

It is a well-known fact that the infra-red and ultra-violet 
rays of the spectrum are not perceptible to our retina. Never- 
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theless, it is also a fact that ultra-violet rays are produced by 
the floral parts of plants and even the root hairs, and that in- 
sects perceive them. With the aid of proper instruments, 
science can detect the presence of ultra-violet rays, although 
even then it experiences difficulty in establishing where violet 
merges into ultra-violet, the visible into the invisible. 

Thus, too, the scientist when dealing with life and living 
substance, quickly reaches a border line where his own senses 
prove insufficient, and he must make use of various instru- 
ments and very indirect experimental methods to aid his 
senses. 

Seeds and spores are “organized”; that is, there is at least 
a preparatory arrangement which, given certain conditions of 
moisture and warmth, will permit the organization to proceed 
on the way of what is known as a life cycle. Further, there is 
always some degree of moisture present, be it ever so small; 
spores are never “chemically” dry; if they were, they would 
be “dead” and would become dissociated into their component 
chemical elements. 

But consider the desiccated organisms, the rotifers, which 
are of higher organization; that is, which possess digestive, 
nervous, muscular and other tissues. On drying, they are ut- 
terly shapeless husks, and it is difficult to conceive that or- 
ganization or “unity” of any sort continues. 

Life manifests itself through motion which entails chemical 
activity, detectible by the production of carbon dioxide. But 
this activity is dependent on three factors: oxygen, moisture, 
and warmth. Spores enclosed in ancient rocks might have 
warmth, but not moisture and oxygen. Given this lack, can 
they continue indefinitely as potentially alive? That seems 
scarcely conceivable when we constantly find that seeds and 
spores rarely can survive beyond three or four years. 

Desiccated rotifers may have oxygen and warmth; but 
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lacking moisture, can they remain indefinitely and potentially 
able to resume life? Further, is it conceivable that anything 
akin to organization, to “unity,” is still present? 

Enzymes are not “alive,” although produced by living or- 
ganisms. Some enzymes are of the type called “lysins”—that 
is, “solvents”; they dissolve various tissues, digest them, break 
them down. Viruses and bacteriophages are resistant to pow- 
erful poisons, such as cyanides, which ordinarily destroy all 
living things. Are the bacteriophages non-alive? Is “ac- 
tivity” possible or not? The bacteriophage reproduces; but 
in its metabolic processes, all of which require oxygen, mois- 
ture, and warmth, it fails to produce carbon dioxide, the most 
elementary by-product of living “activity.” Hence can it 
really be called living? 


VIII 


Theoretically, the distinctions named in the first part of 
this discussion should be sufficient to distinguish “life” from 
“non-life.” In practice, however, the phenomena outlined do 
not permit the desired clarity. And so all the biologist can 
say at present is this: The precise line of cleavage between the 
living and the non-living is not yet attained; it is not yet pos- 
sible to formulate a scientifically accurate definition of life. 





Humanism: Its Law of 
Thought 


FRANCIS BURKE, S.]. 


in a fourfold character: it upholds a law of thought; 
or again, a way of life; or yet again, a rule of art; or 
finally, a mode of speech. 

It would seem essential to a fair verdict upon Humanism 
that these four aspects be separately considered; for it may 
turn out, let us say, that the law of thought is more acceptable 
than the mode of speech; or that the rule of art, which has. 
been proclaimed with the same solemnity as the way of life, 
is really a far more remote conclusion, far less imperative 
than present emphasis would lead us to suppose. 

But since the law of thought is the foundation of the whole 
humanist position, we shall begin here. Much of the confu- 
sion in the debate arises from the choice of other starting- 
points. 


A T the first touch of analysis, the humanist school appears 


I 


A few preliminary remarks upon the character of this new 
thing in our land—a school of any sort. It is, indeed, a break 
with all our remembered traditions to have a non-Catholic 
group of thinkers so faithfully echoing one another as to de- 
serve in any real sense the name of school. The neo-realists 
gave us some such hope; but in no fashion to be compared 
with the hitherto unbroken harmony of the two humanist 
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leaders and their increasing disciples. Professor Babbitt and 
Mr. More have long accepted each other, have borrowed each 
of the other’s affirmations and terminology, turns of phrase 
and points of illustration: until one could only compare their 
unruffled concord to that of two Thomist theologians. And 
their large discipleship, professing and generally practising 
an exemplary loyalty, falls easily into the analysis we shall 
make of the distinguished two. The whole circumstance helps 
immensely to analyze Humanism as a school. There is an 
observation to make, however, which is not entirely pointless: 
that even were their agreement less evident, we should stiil 
feel a certain warrant in holding each humanist responsible 
for the position of his recognized comrade, and in charging 
the system itself with any inconsistencies which might arise. 
For Humanism wishes to be a thought group, and it must, 
therefore, pay the scholastic penalty of being, somehow, cor- 
porately responsible. The penalty is extremely heavy, outside 
of Catholic Scholasticism: for responsibility then centers in 
the cohesion of a growing code of particular enunciations, 
rather than in submission to a central Authority with its actu- 
ality and potency of positive truth. The Catholic scholastic 
has committed himself to fundamental and authoritarian 
agreement as to a last test of union; the non-Catholic scholas- 
tic simply finds himself in agreement like any phenomenon, 
precariously at the mercy of the unauthoritarian phases of 
the fellows of his school.’ 

School though it be, with its own interior logic, Humanism 
at the present time is something of an accident, a “resultant 
situation.” The partial truth of Fernandez’s phrase lies in 
this, that the peculiar emphasis of the school would never 
have appeared save by occasion of contemporary liberations; 


1From this point on, for brevity’s sake, we shall limit the word scholastic to a 
Catholic significance. 
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and in this, that the prologue of the humanist does not begin 
so much with the intonation of convictions, as with a stinging 
retort to the brawling in the pit. The vivas for modernity 
linger in the air: Professor Babbitt ejaculates the names of 
Goethe, Renan and Arnold, and over the noise pounds out 
the affirmation that “modernity” means to be positive and 
critical, both; that the tumultuarians who can achieve only 
one of these at a time are no stalwart moderns, but only the 
mousiest of little modernists. 

One may regret the stretching of the theological term 
Modernism, the illegitimate extension of a legitimate an- 
athema. For one can love modernity without being a mod- 
ernist in the sense of the Pascendi gregis, without even being 
a modern in the sense of Professor Babbitt. But no one may 
deny the dramatic effectiveness of Professor Babbitt’s retort, 
which he has been making for twenty years past; but which 
is nonetheless dramatic at the moment, now that people have 
begun to listen. The first tremor of a new age cannot help 
being dramatic, and it is allowed to ask whether future 
thinkers will not date an age from this year of grace. 

Obviously, it will require more than his striking ad hom- 
inem to inaugurate so vast a thing as the humanist hope. Pro- 
fessor Babbitt’s triumph, and the prestige of Humanism along 
with it, would be merely a fleck of the abhorred flux, were it 
merely dramatic. But he and his associate are able to open 
their own serious pages, and to proceed with serried particu- 
larities. 


II 


There is no doubt that Humanism has a law of thought. 
It has a technique in thinking, and it has arrived at tenets 
sufficiently imperative to be loosely called dogmas. We 
might, in our exposition, begin with either element, the dogma 
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or the technique. But systematic reasons have made us reserve 
the dogmas of Humanism for later treatment, and we shall 
here deal with the positive bases and critical procedure which 
Humanism affirms as the laws of thinking. For clarity’s sake, 
we shall make seven considerations; and we shall pass over 
all the supplementary denunciation of Bacon and Rosseau 
with which humanists usually begin. 

(1.) The modern man, it is said, must be a positivist. The 
positivist of the last century was declared to be one who set 
the primacy upon experience; and who presumed, at the same 
time, that the only true experience is that which touches the 
material, external world. The realities of thought and relli- 
gion interested the positivist only insofar as they might be 
considered the odd positivities of visible, audible, tangible 
and olfactory history. Now the humanist undertakes to be 
a positivist, too—but he will be a complete positivist. He will 
give the primacy to a/l experience; and he finds that there is 
a higher and internal human experience far more real than 
the external. Indeed, he so insists upon the utter reality of 
this internal experience that he seems, like the young New- 
man, to “think this life a dream . . . and all this world a 
deception,” a deception which puts on the mask of fluidity 
and change, of things sensible and desirable, things multiple 
and relative. 

(2.) But the multiplicity and relativity of the things we 
feel and want are by no means denied by the humanist. He 
perceives them, inevitable and immediate: this is the “lower 
intuition,” which the complete positivist must admit along 
with the higher. 

(3.) He is not willing, however, to admit passivity and 
defeat in this welter of multiplicity and change. Set over the 
lower intuition, and under the higher, the humanist affirms 
the power of imagination and the power of reason, which 
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enable us to deal with multiple phenomena in a fashion suited 
to human purpose. 

We must remark here that the humanist does not under- 
stand these two terms (1magination, reason) in quite the same 
fashion as the scholastic philosopher. To the scholastic, im- 
agination is a pure faculty of sense, limited to combining and 
recombining the data of sensation; although, indeed, it bears 
a certain parallel relation to reason, and exerts mysterious 
influence upon rational combinations and recombinations. 
But to the humanist, the imagination is an aspect of the reason 
itself: it can project sensation back into objective externality, 
and can clothe the projection with the rational discontinuity 
and distinction which the flux of sensation did not present. 
It can, moreover, project one’s higher intuition into the heart 
of the first projection—this being the “pathetic fallacy” of 
art. Yet the scholastic and the humanist explanations may 
be reconciled, it would seem, when we remember that the 
humanist is intent rather on affirming the varieties of con- 
scious mental activity than on tracing each activity to differ- 
entiated faculties;* this agreement again appears when we 
remember that Thomism, at least—to prescind for the mo- 
ment from the other Catholic scholastic systems—explains 
our mental handling of an individual lamb or an individual 
tree as a joint collaboration of reason and imagination: not 
wholly different from the humanist “projection.” And in 
our affirmations of the generic, Thomism sees the reason in 
just such a projective activity as the humanist suggests. Nor 
is it without significance, that the humanist names this imagi- 
native activity the forming of “concepts”: the term sacred, 
scholastically, to the activity of reason. Thus far, I believe, 


2Paul Elmer More, Definitions of Dualism (Shelbourne Essays, VIII), Def. 12; 
Irving Babbitt, Rousseau and Romanticism, pp. 167, 269. (Hereafter quoted as 
Rosseau). 
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under different names the scholastic and the humanist are 
describing the same human functioning. 

The agreement remains when we examine what the human- 
ist means by his “objective projection.” He appears to speak 
of a spiritual unification of the sensational stream, and of a 
simultaneous affirmation of objective substance as underlying 
its puzzling fluidity. The “imagination,” then, (the scholastic 
would say “reason,” or “intelligence”) “gathers things to- 
gether, sees likenesses and analogies, and so far unifies what 
else were mere heterogeneity.”* This is nothing more or less 
than to do what the scholastic intelligence does, when it 
affirms the universalia post rem because of the universalia in 
rebus.* Professor Babbitt goes on to affirm that even in this 
unification “absolute unity and reality escape us”; but it is 
also quite within the understanding of Scholasticism that the 
human concept, as we ordinarily know it, does not exhaust 
the unifications of things nor plumb the bottom depths of 
reality. 

So long as the intellect is not delivered, in the apprehension of its object, 
from the multiplicity of fragmentary presentations which is its law here 
below, it is tending by an endless road towards a unity that is inaccessible. 
But let this law be some day suspended by the gift or by the revelation of 
Being, and in that moment the soul will pass to its limit, to the instantaneous 
integration of its indefinite progression. 


This is not a humanist, but one of the foremost of living 
scholastics who is speaking.” That moment being still with- 
held from the living, unless in the grace of mystical illumina- 


8More, Definitions, 12-13. 

4In an integral scholastic system, sc. neither Platonist nor nominalist, the univer- 
salia in re are not a “middle ground” of evasion, as Mr. More suggests (Def. 36). 
They are simply the declaration of an objective measure of our “projections,” and 
of a source whence the intelligence draws the stuff of metaphysics. 

5J. Maréchal, S.J., Etudes sur la psychologie des mystiques, t. I, p. 63. Louvain, 


1924. 
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tion, imperfect unity is the order of our mental day. The 
scholastic and the humanist have still no clear disagreement. 

(4.) Reason itself, to the humanist, is not so much an in- 
strument of perception or of unification, as an instrument of 
analysis, discrimination, critique. It is to take the unities 
which “imagination” has conceived out of its perceptions, and 
it is to discriminate these unities one from another, analyzing 
them in its own fashion, tracing causes and effects.° By this 
jealous solicitude to keep the whole process in proper order, 
it plays the critic of reality. By refusing to place its own 
rational analysis and imaginative unification upon the same 
footing as intuitive perception, it maintains perception as par 
excellence the source of the real. And by refusing to confuse 
the lower intuition of sensation with the higher intuition, it 
keeps the higher and lower order of reality in critical separa- 
tion. This is to be critical: what Mr. More prefers to call 
skeptical. 

This is likewise, as we shall further see, in perfect harmony 
with the scholastic position, which has always defended the 
critical rights of reason in the same moderate fashion. To 
the scholastic, reason has both the right and the duty to dis- 
Criminate between the unifications of experience. And a 
proper scholastic syllogism is nothing else than the tracing of 
cause and effect, ontological or logical (demonstratio a priori, 
demonstratio a posteriori). And supposing for the moment 


®Rousseau, p. 363. 


Def. 45. 
8Even in dealing with Revelation, Scholasticism admits the liceity, and insists upon 


the possibility, of a preliminary rational critique of the titles of belief. The judicium 
credibilitatis, though finally oriented towards a transcendent acceptance, is itself 
humanly “immanent.” One may thus assert that the ‘classic’ apologetic of Catholicism 
is just as much a ‘method of immanence’ (i.e., rational immanence) as is the method 
of Cardinal Dechamps and M. Slondel (volitional, active, total) which passes through 
the judicium credibilitatis on towards the judicium credenditatis. There is no method 
of immanence which can conclude in actual faith: faith originates transcendently. 
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that we have a supra-rational as well as a sensitive sphere of 
direct experience, the scholastic has the added duty of being 
skeptical enough not to roll the two together in the arrogance 
of a single grasp. 

(5.) But here we meet with a strange faltering on the part 
of the humanist. Since he has entrusted reason with the criti- 
cal function, a function which he further describes as a “test 
of reality,’ one would expect him to take seriously the syn- 
thetic affirmations, as well as the analytic discriminations, 
which the reason delivers to him. If he can trust the reason 
as critic of the reality of our lives, he should at least trust it 
as doctor of our reality. But he does no such thing. Meta- 
physic—the affirmation of the mental real—is merely the 
positive side of criticism; yet the critical humanist throws 


metaphysic to the dogs. He tests reality with a broken probe. 
And yet by a certain steadfast tendency he continues to affirm 
reality, the dual reality of a lower and a higher intuition. 
(6.) This higher perception, or experience, which the 
humanist places as the first of all things in Humanism, is an 


9910 


intuition of something “at least as living as the intellect, 
something “superconscious” and “immediate,” something 
quite inexpressible in rational language,” something quite be- 
yond the proper conquest of reason, even of imagination. This 
something appears to us, says the humanist, as a pure negative, 
a pure inhibition,” as a vital check, a frein vital set above 
élan vital, above the urge of sensation and desire (passim) ; 
it is the “spirit saying No’; humanly speaking, it is an 
“absolute of negation,”” an “infinity of peace,” a “sense of all- 


Rousseau, p. 363. 

10Babbitt, The Masters of Modern French Criticism, p. 388. 
Babbitt, The New Laokoon, p. 95; Democracy and Leadership, p. 7. 
12More, Definitions, 3. 

13[ dem, ibid., 6. 

14Rousseau, p. 147. 

15Definitions, 70. 
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pervading law.”” Affirming that it is something specifically 
human, the humanist conjectures, if pressed, that it is ulti- 
mately divine;" that by its opposition to the lower flux it is 
the “creative cause of our organizing faculties, i.e., of the 
memory, the reason, the imagination;* that when we attend 
to it, and act under this attention of inhibition, the tumult of 
surging energy becomes direct and clear, issuing into will.” 
In consequence, that we may by an apt metaphor describe 
this check, this frein, is a “will-to-refrain,” though in itself 
it is not a positive volition of any sort.” All its positive 
aspects are declared to be external to it, to be sheer resultants: 
except in the mystical experience.” Herein, 


even the assurance that such vision is possible, brings to the mind a sense of 
the positive quality of that inhibitive element of consciousness which other- 
wise possesses uniy only through its negation of qualities. ‘This conversion, 
by which the heart of man is brought to recognize the inner check as the 
constantly indwelling spirit, is called faith. By faith the everlasting No 
becomes the everlasting Yea.** 


(7.) There is, nevertheless, says the humanist, even in this 
pure inhibition and prescinding from the mystical grade, a 
certain element of the quasi-dynamic, hence quasi-positive. 
In resisting the “centrifugal” rush of sensation and “outgoing” 
desire, the frein vital appears as centripetal:* “the man who 
imposes this will upon the outgoing desires is moving away 
from what is peripheral in himself to what is central; indeed, 
to what is at the very center.” Although one may see in this 


16Rousseau, p. 259; Babbitt, Literature and The American College, p. 174. 
I7Definitions, 6. 

18Tbid., 12. 

1Tbid., 51. 

2°Tbid. 

2[bid., 72. 

221n a purely psychologic way, compare this with the citation from Pére Maréchal, 
» 26. 


23Democracy, p. 230. 
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statement a certain argument from metaphor, an argument 
which in humanist hands appears a trifle stiff and negative, 
being a metaphorical ad hominem taken out of physics; still, 
remembering the humanist postulate of the inadequacy of 
language and reason, we may for the present tolerate this 
paradox of a purely negative dynamism. Let us meanwhile 
pursue this concentration, whether it be really static or dy- 
namic, which the humanist envisions as resulting in the lower 
perceptions because of the centripetal tendency of the higher 
perception of the frein vital. 

Babbitt says: 

Anyone who sets out seriously to establish a casual sequence [sc. a law] 
between the facts of human nature will speecily come to recognize other 
forces besides those of expansion. Furthermore, all the experience of the 
past cries . . . that the highest human law is one of concentration.™ 

I may perhaps best sum up my whole point of view by saying that the only 
thing which finally counts in this world is a concentration, at once imaginative 
and discriminating, upon the facts.” 


Now man’s capacity for concentration, Professor Babbitt 
goes on to say, is limited: if he “concentrates” upon a “nat- 
ural” rather than upon a “human” center, so shall his universe 
move. We should interrupt here for a moment, to note that 
this turn of phrase introduces a confusion into Professor 
Babbitt’s argument: for if the “natural” aspect of man is one 
of sheer élan and expansion, he can hardly speak of the 
“natural” synthesis as a “concentration” of any kind. Man’s 
choice, in Professor Babbitt’s system, would seem to lie not 
between two concentrations, but between a concentration and 
the delusion of a concentration; and this, indeed, seems to be 
his train of thought on the following page. And he tells us. 
that not only in individual, but in social life as well, the veto 


*4Laokoon, p. 202. 
Democracy, p. 14. 
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power is “the only power that can pull men back to some 
common centre.”” That is to say, there is no centrality save 
the humanist. 

What, then, is this mysterious center? The humanist de- 
scribes it as “ethical”; as a center of “normal human experi- 
ence”;” as a man’s “ethical self, the self that he possesses in 
common with other men.”” 

To impose the yoke of one’s human self upon one’s temperamental self, 
is, in the Aristotelian sense, to work. Aristotle conceives of happiness in 
terms of work. . . . A man ceases to be ethically passive only when he begins 


to work in the Aristotelian sense, that is, when he begins to put the brake on 
temperament and impulse, and in the same degree he tends to become ethically 


efficient.” 


It seems worthy of note that in all these passages the meta- 
phor of the humanist plane is changed to that of the human- 
ist sphere. The thing is of deeper significance than would at 
first appear. We have already said that Catholicism can 
scarcely express itself, and its view of sub-religious reality, 
in the metaphor of planes; and the tendency of Humanism, 
in delicate moments, to talk spherically confirms the persis- 
tent suspicion of the Catholic critic, that the centrality which 
Humanism is trying to claim for sheer ethic is really a center 
of religious ethos under a usurping name. For Professor 
Babbitt has variously written that “so far as Shakespeare 
fails to allow for religion and the sense of a central unity that 
it imparts to life, he falls short of being completely humane.”” 
And again, of the classical spirit which is twin to Neo-Hu- 
manism, that it “would lead us, although along a different 
path, to the same goal as religion, to a union ever more inti- 
mate with ‘our only true deep-buried selves, being one with 


26Rousseau, p. 377. 
Ibid., p. 201. 
38Ibid., p. 330. 
Ibid. 
Literature, p. 59. 
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which we are one with the world.’ Moreover, that “human 
nature is an endless series of false bottoms.”” And finally 
that “Humanism cannot get along without religion,” since* 


the whole ethical life of man has its root in humility. . . . Humanism should 
have in it an element of religious insight: it is possible to be a humble and 
meditative humanist. . . . Aristotle fails to bring out sufficiently the bond 
between the religious and the humanistic life. . . . Does the Magnanimous 
man feel sufficiently the nothingness and helplessness of human nature, its 
dependence on a higher power? 


Come to this point, then, the scholastic can fairly estimate 
the “ethical centre,” the process of “concentration,” and the 
“will-to-refrain”: the ethical center is a partial view, per- 
haps what the humanist would disparage as an “abstraction” 
if it occurred in another man’s doctrine, of our vital center of 
gravity. We must once more repeat that this center is inevi- 
tably religious, and must be so if it is to integrate human life 
in our actual world. Professor Babbitt’s lapse into vital 
sphericities yields hope that he may yet follow his colleague, 
and give over this strange zeal to force religious centrality 
into a less central word. Professor Babbitt has himself ad- 
mitted that his whole humanist construction is “very tenta- 
tive.” The scholastic, then, will say that this candid word 
settles the matter: the humanist universe is scholastically in 
symmetry, but its names for things are, indeed, quite rudely 
twisted. 

Concentration, by which the humanist describes the in- 
tegration of life, is an apt expression for the supreme function 
which the scholastic attributes to the human soul. The soul 
integrates and concentrates: by vivifying this handful of dust 
into personal significance; by integrating all the stuff of ul- 


31Ibid., p. 174. 
32Masters, p. 147. 

S3Rousseau, pp. 380-2. 
“Ibid., p. 379. 
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terior experience, all the fecundity of ulterior act, into such a 
personal world of surrounding reality as may be dominated 
by one’s increasing purpose and transfused by one’s deploying 
mind. 

The “will-to-refrain,” finally, insofar as it asserts a “pure 
negative,” seems less a point of thought technique than a point 
of humanist ‘dogma; we may more conveniently examine it 
later under a “dogmatic” heading. As technique, its force is 
felt in the “concentration” which it is supposed to produce; 
and this we have just viewed favorably. 


III 


We have thus far pointed out, in the course of our analysis, 
certain details in which the humanist and the scholastic cor- 
respond regarding the make-up and the operation of man. 
It is now time to approach the question of the larger cor- 
respondence or difference of thought method and ethos which 
derive from the humanist psychology. The problem may be 
succinctly put in three questions. Can the scholastic accept 
the humanist positivism, of a higher and a lower experience? 
Can the scholastic, thereafter, accept the humanist’s vindica- 
tion of an intellectual critique? And can the scholastic coun- 
tenance the humanist’s ultimate distrust of rational meta- 
physics? 

It is droll, but the answer must begin with a protest against 
the humanist excess in splitting the human faculties. The 
scholastic never dreamed of going as far as the humanist has 
gone in facultative psychology. The scholastic has always 
considered that to perceive is one thing; to conclude, another; 
and to reflect, still another. But he has always understood 
that the “intellect” which perceives, the “reason” which con- 
cludes, and the “reflection” which criticizes, are not three 
separate and independent spiritual machineries. They are the 
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one single spiritual reality, supremely active, supremely sup- 
ple, supremely conscious and alive to its own experience and 
movement. The scholastic intellect, in any of these three 
phases, is a faculty of the real:* it begins with an intuition of 
reality, proceeds with an analysis of reality, concludes with 
a synthesis of reality, and verifies the whole by an intuition 
of the reality of its own operations. The intellect abstracts, 
but abstraction does not cease to be an intuition; for if it does 
not lay hold on the materiality of things, it does perceive 
them in their intelligibility, in the ontological forms by which 
they are constituted as well as in the ultimate Intelligence 
which they show forth: a Platonist like Mr. More, or an 
Aristotelian like Professor Babbitt, should be able to accept 
this minimum of intellectual realism. As for the scholastic 
“reason,” that is merely the concluding phase of the scholastic 
intelligence. It is rooted in the intellectual “immediacy”; 
and the scholastic intelligence has all the high immediacy of 
the Platonic noesis, of the Cartesian intuition, of the finesse 
of Pascal, of the Vernunft of Germany, of the insight of Pro- 
fessor Babbitt and of Mr. More. 

The plain answer, then, to the first question will be a 
direct Yes: Scholasticism can accept the humanist psychology 
in its positive aspect, it can accept the lower intuition, and it 
can accept the existence of an intuition which is higher. 

We have indicated that the scholastic recognizes a lower 
positivism, the inevitable objectivity of the datum bursting 
on sense and intellect from the moiling outside world. The 
thing is too obvious to be dwelt upon. It is familiar in one 


35One recognizes here the emphasis of recent Scholasticism: v.g. Fulton J. Sheen, 
God and Intelligence, Longmans, 1925; J. Maréchal, Le point de départ de la 
metaphysique, Louvain, 1922-1927; R. Jolivet, La notion de substance, Beauchesne, 
Paris, 1929; and the celebrated thesis of P. Rousselot, S. J., which lies at the inspira- 
tion of these recent works: L’intellectualisme de Saint Thomas, 2 ed., Beauchesne, 
1924. 
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of those broad aphorisms current among real peripatetics: 
that, “there is nothing in the intellect which has not entered 
through the gate of sense.” The intransigeance of this par- 
ticular form must be immediately modified, however, by the 
higher positivism, of faith, to which we shall come directly.” 

The scholastic, the Catholic, the Church itself, in their 
assertion of the primacy and plentitude of Christian Revela- 
tion and grace asserted a higher positivism, a higher experi- 
mental datum: they have accepted and possessed whatever 
Christ has wished to communicate of His self-conscious Div- 
inity and of the transcendent life and wisdom which Divinity 
implies. They have claimed to rest upon Actuality—for that 
is the most proper word to express the Divine “experience” ; 
and Scholasticism further claims to rest upon the experience 
which the Church possesses as the mysterious prolongation 
and embodiment of Christ. The Church, and Scholasticism 
under it, claims still to experience the communication of 
Christ, His donation of truth and grace; and, through Christ, 
claims vicariously to possess even here and now an intuition of 
Divine Reality. And this is the Catholic higher positivism. 

But there is place for more. The Catholic is no stranger 
even to personal intuition, as is evident to anyone who is ac- 
quainted with the history of Catholic mystical contemplation. 
Whatever be the precise word upon the nature of this mystical 
experience, this much is certain, that it asserts some sort of 
more immediate realization of the interior presence of the 
Divinity. But the point of our insistence is this: that the most 
striking characteristic of Catholic contemplation is its con- 
tinuity with the corporate life and vicarious insight of the 
whole Church. Mystical contemplation proper manifests it- 


56It would be perfectly idle to pretend that faith, howsoever dependent on “hearing,” 
is itself contained physically and psychologically in the mere datum of auditory sen- 
sation. It is idle to try to reduce the Catholic higher positivism to the lower. 
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self usually only in those souls who strive to ascend steadily 
the darkness of the common faith. The mystic illumination is 
only an irradiation of the same life and truth which another 
Catholic possesses less ecstatically. Mystical contemplation is 
measured by the analogy of faith; and in the ordinary round 
of human and Catholic duties the contemplative gladly walks 
his days. Place them side by side, if we may without offense: 
are Teresa and John of the Cross, are ‘“‘Kempis” and Bona- 
venture, are Bernard and Gregory less intuitive than any 
humanist? and are they any more exalted in mystery than the 
most obscure of their fellow-believers, whose eyes are 
anointed with Another’s light? 

To the second question, the critical, a second Yes must be 
given. The scholastic rejoices with all his heart that Human- 
ism has discovered the rights and limitations of criticism. The 
scholastic is also critical. 

The true function of criticism is self-criticism: the attempt 
to set up a transcendental critique results in the very thing 
that is least intended—the affirmation of an utterly unintel- 
ligible objectivity; and transcendental criticism thereby de- 
stroys its own pretensions to judge the real. The true criti- 
cism, the true skepticism which Mr. More so convincingly 
defends, is a self-skepticism very close to humility. For in the 
critical phase, the gaze must turn ‘inward. It must judge of 
operations, not of entities: simply by examining the conscience 
of its operative fidelity the intellect may preserve through all 
its phases the virginal reality of its original intuition. 

And only on condition of being thus faithful to the original 
real can the skeptical intellect demand that reality be faithful 
to itself. For the right which Catholicism recognizes in 
humanity to scrutinize the credentials of imperious faith pre- 
supposes always that scrutiny has scrutinized itself, and has 
caught itself in no conscious deviation. Before Herod, Catho- 
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licism is silent; but before the fundamental earnestness of 
the human world, it is solicitous for the dignity of critical 
reason. It does not ask criticism to abjure, only to advance 
itself; but criticism it recognizes. 

Howsoever primal and imperious the vicarious intuition 
of the Divine may be, it cannot, according to Catholicism, be 
firmly inserted into the individual life unless it is inserted 
into the life of reason; as a flower is inserted in the earth, 
though it draws air and light from the day. Faith is not from 
reason, but it wishes to be received into reason—into the 
reasonable faculty, and into all that the reasonable faculty 
holds. And reason must, therefore, be allowed to vindicate 
the titles of faith, must be able to synthetize the new gift of 
mystery into all the previous rational world of shadows and 
realities, life and hope. Rightly understood, criticism is only 
an aspect of conscience, and Catholicism will never break with 
that. 

The third question in this larger rapprochement of scholas- 
tic and humanist draws unhappy attention to the humanist 
fear of the metaphysical. We have already said that criticism 
must be founded on metaphysical assertion if it is to be a firm 
Criticism at all. One can only think that Professor Babbitt 
and Mr. More have been bothered by metaphysical gnats 
until their desperate gesture seems to curse the skies. Swarms 
of the uncritical have called themselves metaphysicians; but 
there is no more title in the name of metaphysician than in 
that of critic: each name must be accepted critically and 
metaphysically, if it is really to be accepted at all. Just as 
with the name humanist, itself. . . . 

The metaphysicians whom Professor Babbitt and Mr. 
More know have three characteristics, it seems: they reduce 
the multiplicity of things to the unity of a single category; 
they affirm the identity of the category and the things; and 
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then hallow the closed system with much talk of absolute and 
infinite. Monists all, indeed; for Monism is the same thing 
whether it puts on clouds and radiance, or walks in naked 
clay. But Scholasticism has nothing in common with the 
monist. The scholastic does not create his unity, nor swear 
by a single category, but he calculates his categories upon the 
underlying unifications in the multiplicities of coherent 
things. Nor does he identify all things with their categories. 
And even in the use of his valid, although inexhaustive, cate- 
gories, he does not treat all things alike. There are things 
which he categorizes directly. There are things which he 
categorizes indirectly. There is at least one Being which he 
does not categorize at all: a Being in comparison of whom 
all other things are the merest analogies, and before whom 
all human categories are but names of mystery and litanies 
of adoration. 

No matter what Mr. More’s intention may be, his stric- 
tures on metaphysics do not touch the scholastic metaphysics 
at all. “Pure metaphysics, or ontology, ... [is to] ... 
undertake to explain the ultimate reality of things by abstract 
conceptions,” he writes.” But even in this affirmation of the 
reality of its abstraction, Scholasticism never claimed to ex- 
haust the ultimate real. Mr. More makes an interesting ad- 
mission when he says that “mixed up with the logomachy of 
the greater metaphysicians there has always been more or less 
of true insight.” That being so, how can the humanist pre- 
tend to distinguish surely, in another man, that part of meta- 
physic which he asserts to be unreal? To say that the unreal 
element is the metaphysical, and the metaphysical the unreal, 
is no answer at all. And yet the humanist rejection of meta- 
physic, after its acceptance of insight, must depend on an 


3'Definitions, 35. 
38]bid., 37. 
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answer of some sort. The answer lacking, one may interpre- 
tatively assert in despite of the humanist that the humanist 
admits metaphysic as somehow and fundamentally real. As 
to metaphysical elaboration, we are told that “there was no 
incompatibility between Plato’s principle of wonder [i.e., 
imaginative insight] and his pursuit of the maturer fruits of 
reflection.”” Then, we may ask, why should incompatibility 
be asserted between metaphysical insight and metaphysical 
development? 
As for Professor Babbitt, we read that® 


The Truth [with a capital T] is of necessity infinite, and is not for any 
poor finite creature-like man. The most any man can do is to tend toward 
the truth, but the portion of it he has achieved at any given moment will 
always, compared with what still remains, be a mere glimpse and an in- 
finitesimal fragment. 

Again :* 

However, in spite of the fact that absolute unity and reality must ever 
elude us, and that the absolute in general must be dismissed as a metaphysical 
dream, we may still determine on experimental grounds to what degree any 


particular view of life is sanctioned or repudiated by the nature of things, and 
rate it accordingly as more or less real. 


The upshot of the whole matter seems to be that while 
Humanism declares we cannot find a true absolute in human- 
ist categories, such an Absolute is hoped for beyond our cate- 
gories and their finitude. The second chapter of the Third 
Session of the Vatican Council de Revelatione reads: 


It is to this Divine Revelation that we must attribute the fact that those 
truths concerning Divinity, which in themselves are not impervious to human 
reason, should also, in the present condition of humanity, be known to all 
with facility, with firm certitude, and with no admixture of error. 

Canon 2: If any one shall have said that it is neither possible nor 

9N. T., p. 106. 

*Laokoon, p. 189. 

“Democracy, p. 14. 
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expedient that through a Divine Revelation man be instructed concerning 
God and the worship due to Him, let him be anathema. 

And so far as the general quesiion of metaphysical validity 
is concerned, it is difficult to understand what Professor Bab- 
bitt may mean if he does not mean that we are in some sort 
of direct contact with the nature of things—-with their reality, 
at the very least, in an order distinctly human; and this means 
metaphysics, neither more nor less. 

But humanists, who have a strange disquietude over names, 
may be reassured of scholastic modesty. The scholastic meta- 
physic is quite content with this minimum pretension. It 
does not ambition, of itself, to seize the inmost reality of 
Infinite Truth and Absolute Unity (capitals all!) ; but it is 
Platonic enough to accept, religiously, the Infinite Truth 
which has condescended to us; which we do not infinitely 


comprehend, but which we really touch; and in it touch 
Divinity, which is so absolutely and tremendously One that 
all else in our knowledge is composite and multiple. 


4 
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urbanity of style and evidence of learning that distinguish the best of the 
Anglican divines. There is apparent, too, a certain religious earnestness, 
almost at times an unction, in the manner of alluding to the spiritual experi- 
ences of the saint. Nevertheless the study as a whole is open to grave objec- 
tion. It is too vague. It attempts an impossible via media that will satisfy 
neither the Harnackians nor the Catholics. At times, indeed, Dr. Simpson 
uses the language of Catholic supernaturalism: 


But no man was ever more profoundly convinced than Augustine that conversion 
cannot be adequately explained merely by analyzing the activities of the human self. 
There is a point at which all conversion escapes analysis. There is an element in it 
which is due to superhuman power. Beside the human activity there is an activity 
which is divine. . . . The Grace of God had been at work in every department of his 
being. To his mind God had given enlightenment, to his heart God had infused love, 
to his will God had imparted strength. 


But elsewhere the eroding action of the Harnackian hypothesis is all too 
apparent. 


Thirteen years of thought and study and maturer Christian experience did not go 
for nothing. He has sometimes transferred back into the earlier period conditions 
and knowledge which, in some respects, belong more strictly to the later. 


That, for all its dilution with mitigating phrases, is the corrosive hyper- 
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criticism of Harnack’s Confessionen and Gourdon’s Essai sur la conversion 
de saint Augustin. Reduced to simple terms the theory is this. Thirteen 
years after his own conversion St. Augustine himself knew less about what 
happened in the garden of Milan than a Professor of Berlin and a student of 
Paris were able to find out fifteen centuries later. In even plainer words, 
Saint Augustine was a liar. We wise Moderns must take with a grain of 
salt emotionalism like this: 

To-morrow, tomorrow? Why not now? Why not this hour, make an end of my 
vileness? ... Tolle, lege! Tolle, lege! ... The light of peace seemed to be shed 
upon my heart, and every shadow of doubt melted away. ... My mother blessed 


Thee who art able to. do above that which we ask or think. For she saw that Thou 
hadst granted her far more than she had ever asked for me in her tearful lamen- 


tations. 


It will be noted that St. Augustine speaks of a sudden and supernatural 
change both of heart and mind. Both his passions and his doubts were 
calmed; and his mother who was on the spot was immediately aware of the 
change. Most Catholics will feel that Monica was a fairly good judge in 
a matter like this. Dr. Simpson is quite sure that she was mistaken. “It is 
impossible to evade the fact that Monica and Augustine are not really yet 
united in the faith. She is the Catholic, he is the Neoplatonist.” 

Very well. Augustine is a liar and Monica is a dupe. Only, that 
gratuitous hypothesis leaves much to be explained. We have to explain how 
a non-Catholic Neoplatonist could write in the Contra Academicos, within 
a few months of the scene in the garden, words like this: “I am decided never 
to deviate from the authority of Christ, for I find none better. ... I am 
looking in the Platonists for what is not repugnant to our Sacred Writings.” 
We have to explain the striking professions of faith in the Blessed Trinity 
and in the Incarnation which may be read in De Ordine (II.v, and I.x). 
We have to explain the emphatic non enim Filius improprie Deus dicitur 
(the Son is God in the full meaning of the word). Moreover, we have to 
explain how Augustine before he was a Catholic at heart was admitted to 
baptism by a Doctor of the Church, and no less a Doctor than St. Ambrose. 
We have to explain how such a theological stowaway could pen such ex- 
quisitely Catholic prayers as may be found in the Dialogues. Finally, we 
have to explain the portent of an apology for Catholicism like De moribus 
ecclesiae catholicae written within two years of the “pseudo-conversion.” 

Giovanni Papini writes about St. Augustine in quite another spirit. His 
short Life is not distinguished by any display of erudition, either theological 
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or historical. But we look to Papini for something other than academic 
erudition, and we find it. 










I fancied there existed a resemblance between us; he also had been a man of letters 
and a lover of words, but at the same time a restless seeker after philosophies and 
truths, even to the point of being tempted by occultism; he also had been sensual and 
had sought fame. ... My chief concern has been to write the story of a soul. 
.. . I have written as an artist and a Christian, not as a patrologist or a scholastic. 












Papini was not only a Catholic as Augustine was and Harnack was not, 
but also like Augustine Papini became a Catholic through 







the pain, fatigue, obstacles, battles, dangers, strife and efforts that must be made, 
faced and overcome. ... But how manifest this truth to martyrs to material tasks 
and to believers in the modern trinity composed of earth the mother, calculation the 
sire, and the sacred machine that is their offspring? 








However, Papini, too, has a theory of his own: 






The majority of critics are of opinion that the crisis of tears in the garden marked 
the moment of Augustine’s passage to Christianity, while a few—a very few—suggest 
that for a considerable period after the year 386 he still remained a Neoplatonist. 
Both suppositions are mistaken. His real conversion took place neither in July 386 
nor still less afterwards, but actually at a much earlier date and only a few months 
after his arrival in Milan. . . . It was not of error that Augustine rid himself on that 


day but of erotic enchantment. 











The view is interesting. Papini’s personal experience of conversion gives 
him a right to speak where Harnack had none. Nevertheless it is just here, 
I think, that Papini would have been helped by the distinction of the theo- 
logians between the intellectual preliminaries and the supernatural act of 
faith, between the convergence of the rays to a point of light, and the moment 
when that light, blown upon by the Spirit of God, breaks into a flame that 
leaps to the sky. Has not even Papini overlooked the clear statement of 
Augustine. “The light of peace seemed to be shed upon my heart, and 
every shadow of doubt melted away”? However, Papini has no patience 
with Harnack or the Neo-Harnackians. 













Augustine was converted and his conversion was complete, and if he still expressed 
himself in Neoplatonic terms until such time as he should have acquired greater 
familiarity with the Bible and with ecclesiastical literature, it does not follow that 


he stopped short at Neoplatonism. 
In other words one of the profoundest, most passionate and most modern 
of contemporary minds repudiates the de-supernaturalizers. He ranges him- 
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self, as Catholics will always do, with the mother of Augustine who wit- 
nessed the facts and thus reported her reactions: 


My hopes in this world are accomplished....that I might see thee a Catholic. My 
God has done this for me more abundantly that I should see thee despise the pleasures 
of earth and become His servant. 


Geratp G. WatsiH, §.]J. 


A Literary History oF Reticious THOUGHT IN FRANCE: VotumE II, 
Tue Cominc oF Mysticism (1590-1620). By Henri Bremond. Trans- 
lated by K. L. Montgomery. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1930. 
Pp. 451. $5.00. 

SAINT FRANCis DE SALEs. By Henri Bordeaux of the French Academy. 
Translated by Sister Benita. New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1929. 
Pp. 282. $2.50. 


After the enthusiastic reception of the first volume of the extraordinary 
work of M. Bremond, here is the continuation of what will undoubtedly and 
deservedly obtain a like welcome; for here again we have full evidence of the 
industry and erudition of the author in a subject which perhaps at least by its 
title may be somewhat alarming to the ordinary layman, and yet is of ab- 
sorbing interest not only to serious-minded Catholics but to not a few out- 
side the fold. The root of this interest, we can well suppose, is the fact that 
all believers are divinely curious of what will happen in the life to come, 
when the saying of St. Paul will cease to apply, and the eye will see and 
the ear hear, and the mind of man will know what God has reserved for 
those who love Him. 

Though the references to such joy are few and vague in Holy Scripture 
or Tradition, yet, conjoined with the teaching of theology they form a theme 
of endless speculation for every devout soul as well as a permanent spring of 
hope. But necessarily these reflections pertain to a country afar off where 
the present earth-bound conditions no longer prevail; so it is no wonder that 
our attention is raised almost to white heat when on opening the marvelous 
book we find that if not Heaven itself, at least an amazing approach to it, 
has been already granted to a multitude of holy souls, as yet wayfarers, whom 
we name the mystics. Whilst remaining very human, going about their or- 
dinary lives with a great deal of common sense they did enjoy the privilege 
at times of intimate intercourse with Almighty God, of an experimental in- 
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tellectual knowledge of God’s presence, or of consciousness of His immediate 
presence. 

According to a note at the end of the volume, in which the translator has 
benevolently synopsized (?) the doctrine of experts, this common experience 
is the essence of Catholic mysticism. To cite, for instance, Pére de Grand- 


maison, S.J.: 


There are moments fleeting and unforeseen during which the soul has the con- 
sciousness of entering, not by an effort but by a call into immediate contact, without 
image or speech but not without insight, with infinite goodness. This quasi-experimen- 
tal perception of God, very variable in intensity and splendor....is ineffable. This 
mystic knowledge possesses an incomparable force of penetration and inward light 
For the dry and banal abstract knowledge is substituted a sort of immediate evidence, 
indisputable, imposed from without. One final and important feature unites all Chris- 
tion mystics. This is that the core of infused contemplation consists in the sole act 
described above, the joy of immediate contact with primal love. 


At first sight this looks very much like the intuition of God which the 
Blessed have in Heaven, but an explanation offered by V. Moncel, S.J., in 
his article ““The Science of Living” (Month, November, 1930) quite clearly 
points out the difference. 


There is no doubt an immediate presence of God to the soul, but taking one’s stand 
on the testimony of the mystics themselves, there is no psychological correlative in 
the shape of an immediate intuition of God by the soul. There is an unshakeable 
conviction which appears to be aroused by the sentiment of Divine Possession, 
by the sentiment of “disappropriation”—the entire removal of mastership of one’s 
capacities—and by the sentiment that all one’s powers are interpenetrated by the Di- 
vine, and are in a state of continual active tension towards a Divine Object, which 
though it remains in the dark, yet affects these powers as though it were in full 
view, absorbing them totally. 


All this would seem but a pious dream, did not Bremond in the present 
volume solidly and pleasingly establish the fact that France in the sixteenth 
century and first half of the seventeenth saw a veritable multitude of such 
souls who thus reached the summit of prayer. What is surprising is not so 
much the fervor or even the number of these mystics, as their external ac- 
tivity, their prestige and influence. They arrest popular attention and take 
the center of the stage. They become heroic figures, opening schools of holi- 
ness, inaugurating works destined long to endure, influence even the po- 
litical machine, sharing in royal councils and as powerful forces, claiming 
the attention of Ministers of State. 

The new Orders it seems, took an active part in this supernatural move- 
ment, above all the Jesuits and the Franciscan Capuchins. But, as the au- 
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thor observed, whether Jesuits or Capuchins, they only represent different as- 
pects of the same power, to wit, that mysterious and almost irresstible impulse 
which, even before the Council of Trent, urged modern Catholicism not 
primarily to the reform of some secular abuse but rather to a more intense 
practice of interior prayer under all its forms. With equal ardor, although 
with different methods, Jesuits and Capuchins preached prayer to all, laity as 
well as religious, presenting it as the central pivot of the true Christian life, 
and writing numberless books to facilitate the practice. Franciscan spirituali- 
ty, he goes on, appears more a matter of the affections, the Jesuit more a mat- 
ter of the intellect and will. The former is freer, more genial ; the latter more 
constrained and rigid; the one, in fact, more simply open to the mystic gifts, 
the other more fearful, more on guard against illusions, more resigned to the 
silence of God, aiming less at attaining the sweetness of consolation than at 
casting off the old man. In a word the favorite method of the Jesuits is 
meditation of the active and discursive type which is always certain of its 
ground, and thus rather ascetic than mystic in the strict sense. 

Although in his opinion the criticism is justified, he minimizes this by a 
tribute to St. Ignatius whose spirit of prayer, he admits, was just as free as 
that of St. Francis of Assisi; adding thereto a letter of Father Aquaviva that 
this freedom of spirit in approach to God has ever been the tradition of the 
Society. How inadequate, superficial and even unjust is this accussation of 
narrowness and rigidity not unfrequently urged against the “Spiritual Ex- 
ercises,” the reader may realize, if he consults a recent brochure of the Most 
Rev. Alban Goodier, entitled ‘““The Jesuits.” In the chapter on the prayer 
of the Society, it becomes luminous, that the predominant and universal mo- 
tive of all striving for perfection is to be like Christ through the strongest 
possible personal love for Him. When to this is added the emphatic, nay 
enthusiastic, commendation of His Holiness Pius XI in his Encyclical Mens 
Nostra of December 1929, to the effect that the Ignatian Method “leads a 
man through the safe paths of abnegation and the removal of evil habits up 
to the supreme heights of prayer and Divine love,” it may be justly presumed 
that the bogy of formalism in the Exercises has been laid for all time. 

Whatever the methods, the effect through God’s grace was simply marvel- 
ous in this second spring of France. Among the many who were thus in- 
fluenced to give themselves utterly to God and have been rescued from 
oblivion by the erudite toil of our author, assuredly Madame Acarie, after- 
wards beatified as Marie de |’Incarnation of Carmel, is the most remarkable. 
The activity of this woman, an invalid and an ecstatic who died at fifty-two, 


was miraculous. To her is due the introduction into France of the Car- 
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melite Order founded in Spain by St. Teresa; she labored to develop the 
Ursulines; the reform of the Benedictine abbeys owes her much, as well as 
other works too numerous to even mention; and to cap it all, she knew and 
stimulated well nigh all the leading religious spirits of her day. Married at 
an early age to Pierre Acarie, just an ordinary Parisian, hot-headed, fantas- 
tic and indolent, though a Christian; how she ever managed in spite of his 
continual interference to reach such perfect contemplation must ever remain 
a mystery. Blessed with the stigmata and by a sad accident reduced to walk 
only on crutches; frequently lifted up to ecstasy, she was at the same time 
the perfect housewife, the loving and efficient mother of a large family with 
a husband always bewildered, suspicious and trying to fathom these mystic 
privileges of his, to him, enigmatic wife. Through Pierre’s folly the family 
was so overwhelmed with debt that the bailiffs seized everything in the house 
down to the dishes on the table; but this ecstatic heroine displayed such busi- 
ness acumen as to completely retrieve the shattered fortune, whilst the grow- 
ing children suffered in no wise from the prayer or the zealous multiple ex- 
ternal activity of their wonderful mother. For it must be noted that not- 
withstanding this domestic strain she succeeded with the aid of her spiritual 
advisers in despoiling the Spanish Carmel of a few choice spirits as a founda- 
tion for France. Here M. Bremond is at his best in telling us in his own 
vivacious and humorous style what an achievement this must have been. After 
the death of her troublesome husband, her longing to become a Carmelite 
was fulfilled, and a perfect Religious life crowned the union with God so 
happily begun and long continued in the world. 

This brief survey of an admirable soul will give some little idea of how 
supremely interesting this volume may be, even for those who have no aspira- 
tion to mysticism. The ordinary concept of a mystic as a kind of helpless 
moon-struck idealist receives a decided jolt; for every one of M. Bremond’s 
characters is noted for clear intelligence and common sense. Great adven- 
turers they undoubtedly were filled with the spirit of heavenly romance; but 
ever conspicuous for their fidelity to the humdrum duties of every-day life 
and far removed from the danger of illusion or quietism. 

It is a matter of regret that in so fascinating a production an assertion is 
made which to say the least, grates on one’s sense of fairness. On p. 65, we 
are told that P. Coton, appointed, by the way, confessor of Henry IV by the 
Pope himself, had some difficulty in reconciling his loyalty as a French sub- 
ject to his king and his obedience to the Pope and the General of the Society. 
Henry had appended certain onerous conditions to the Edict of Rouen which 
recalled the Jesuits to France and apropos of this the author declares: 
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“Neither the Pope nor the chief authorities of the Order were satisfied. Coton, 
they held, had sinned by his excessive moderation, and forthwith they began 
a campaign to secure by fair means or foul the modification of the Edict.” 
Why this sinister disjunction, fair means or foul? ‘The statement is made 
offhand, unsubstantiated by an appeal to sources, and though it may express 
a personal opinion, it bears the earmarks of a gratuitous slur on Rome and 
has a decided resemblance to that hoary calumny about the end and the means. 

It is, however, platitudinous to suggest there may be spots on the sun, 
and even Homer must be pardoned for a nod or two. As to the work itself, 
high praise; for the translator who has given us such a perfect English ren- 
dering with the capture of all the elusive verve of the original, sincere 
thanks. He has opened up for us a wealth of spiritual experience to de- 
light the monk in his cell as well as to call attention to the fact that even 
amid the turmoil of this materialistic world there has been and today assuredly 
is, so much more of godliness than is dreamt of in its philosophy. 

The closing pages of “The Coming of Mysticism” are specially devoted 
to Saint Francis who is thus styled an epoch in the history of mysticism. 
Indeed, the testimony of M. Bremond to the greatness of the saint is not 
less than enthusiastic. No spiritual master of the time has more weight than 
he. He reassured the timid paralyzed by fear of quietism or illusion, discip- 
lined gently but firmly the rash or indiscreet, and accelerated the magnificent 
development that was to follow the first period of this supernatural renais- 
sance. Hence for Bremond the saint is above all the mystic, and naturally 
he concentrates on the celebrated “Treatise on the Love of God.” 

The purpose of M. Bordeaux, it may be, is on a quite lower plane, and very 
modestly he assures us he does not feel competent to analyze what may be 
termed the saintliness of the saint ; although here the reader of this charming 
life will be much inclined to disagree with him. The bishop or the mission- 
ary or the theologian as realized in St. Francis is, he proceeds, outside his 
scope; and he will dwell rather on that aspect of his character which can be 
readily grasped by the average reader, that is, of a man influenced by here- 
dity, by enviroment; and thus better qualified to understand and advise his 
neighbors because of the very human qualities of his virtues and his short- 
comings. 

There is, too, a special reason why the author desires to make this wondrous 
life better known to the world at large. He is not only intimately acquainted 
with the Salesian writings but he is also a native of Savoy where our saint 
was born of noble lineage, lived, loved and labored. One then who knews 
can assure us that the holy bishop is a popular idol in the country-side even 
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today, that little children are wont to make pilgrimages to the chestnut tree 
at La Chavanne which the young Francis climbed to avoid the wolves. Thus 
well equipped, M. Bordeaux has admirably achieved his loving intent; and 
let it be thankfully added, Sister Bonita has done no small work in putting 
on its English garb and catching so completely the sincerity and simplicity 
of the original. 

What is most impressive as this life unfolds under the pen of the master, 
is the fact that the saint ever kept to the common way; yes, and also just a 
little higher than we. It is easy, observes the author, to follow his lead, so 
sweetly does he invite us to ascend. But if one looks back on the ascent, 
one is overtaken by a sudden religious vertigo as it were. On account of this 
sweetness and want of singularity, Francis de Sales has been very unjustly 
interpreted by several noted French critics; to Huysmans he is rather insipid ; 
Souday is more sarcastic. In the “Introduction to a Devout Life,” he tells 
us this saint hands out mere spiritual bouquets, soft and perfumed meta- 
phors; he serves his readers with the honey and sugar and jam of literature. 
Certainly the lords and ladies at the courts of Henry IV and Louis XIII 
could not but benefit by following his precepts, but his florid style in the 
end palls on one. For Sainte-Beuve, he is a sweet harmonious swan-like 
soul, but his works seraphic twaddle. M. Bordeaux is calmly indignant at 
these aspersions founded on superficial analysis; but especially in his treatment 
of the “Introduction” defends the style as naturally limpid and rightly in- 
sists that the discipline taught therein may well challenge the most virile of 
men. Best of all, St. Francis practiced perfectly what he preached so elo- 
quently. , 

After his university course he was ordained and then his sole aim was the 
good of souls. Consecrated bishop, his zeal increased and his spiritual influ- 
ence became the more profound and more widely extended. Not ignorant 
of suffering which came to him early, he now developed to the full a gra- 
cious understanding which was reflected in the sincerity of everything he said 
and in a sympathy which yearned to soothe every sorrow and pain. Surely, 
this is a saint all of us want to know: the intelligent consoler, the tenderly 
authoritative father, the restorer of family spirit, the healer of hidden 
wounds. 

As we should expect from the end in view, most of M. Bordeaux’s atten- 
tion is directed to the “Introduction to a Devout Life,” a collection of letters 
of spiritual counsel, full of heavenly wisdom and now further enriched by 
the pertinent comments of the French Academician. Addressed principally 
to women in the world, the theme is universal as to time and place. Self- 
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control and right ideas about marriage are sadly out of fashion these days 
and nothing would contribute more to the character of our young people than 
to follow out the principles which are here advocated. He even has a word 
of mild rebuke for the vanity of the aged: the world laughs at old people 
who try to beautify themselves. At which M. Bordeaux slyly exclaimed 
that this maxim is worthy of deep consideration on the part of some of our 
grandmothers who deck themselves out in their old age with all the trappings 
of a circus horse, from paint and powder to jewels and gaudy garments, 
and appear at fashionable gatherings looking like carnival floats. 

The chapters remaining, whilst giving merited consideration to the “Treat- 
ise on the Love of God,” make much of the saint as the spiritual director 
who led that most willing soul, St. Jane Frances de Chantal, not to mention 
others, to the heights of mysticism, As M. Bremond judges, she it was, rather 
than he, that did the leading; but M. Bordeaux disagrees with his learned 
friend and stoutly defends our saint as the real guide opening up the way to 
serenest contemplation and union with God. As it is, the “Introduction” and 
the “Treatise” both reveal not theory but the saint’s own interior life. The 
common virtues, so misnamed common, were practised altogether uncommonly 
and they were raised to extraordinary perfection by his all-devouring love for 
God. No wonder, then, that with this charity ever urging him on to greater 
and greater labor for his Lord God, he died comparatively young, and, as 
he earnestly desired, draining to the dregs the cup of this life’s bitterness. 
Since it was God’s will he should not linger longer, he soared above and 
beyond life here, rushing towards eternity in an outburst of love. Fellow 
readers, let us thank the author who has shown us such a thing is possible 


amid these prosaic lives of ours. 
Henry THOMAS 


LEGAL THOUGHT 


Tue Etnuicat Basis oF INTERNATIONAL LAw. By W. F. Roemer. 
Chicago: Loyola Press. $2.50. 

REVIVAL OF NATURAL Law Concepts. By Charles G. Haines. Cambridge: 
Harvard Press. $4.50. 
The above two volumes deal with the increasing significance of natural 


law as a possible source from which better interpretations of the ever-changing 
problems of human life may be drawn. The first much more frankly seeks 
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for an ethical basis of human motives, the latter more indirectly endeavors 
to voice the plea that law in the ultimate ratio must find its binding force 
in some generally recognized principle of life higher than the perpetual crea- 
tion of laws by the 49 legislative centers of the United States. 

The 48 States Legislatures and the Federal Congress annually between 
them grind out literally thousands of new laws, most of which create 
new offences. To many minds not wholly enamoured of the annual mass 
production or quantity production of laws the thought comes: Are American 
citizens really so unruly, so non-moral, that this torrent of legislation is 
necessary to curb and control them? 

May it not be that Congress, State and Federal, is obsessed with a legis- 
lating mania, or that groups exist within these bodies which seek by group 
agreements to vote for one act which they do not want in order to obtain 
support for some legislation which they think American citizens should have? 
This mania to control is the measure of the mental pride and arrogance 
of the clique. 

Dr. Haines, in his chapters upon natural-law doctrines, sketches the 
tendencies in the United States and France with a considerable wealth of 
citations from the writings of other authors, through which he comments 
upon the position of the analytical jurists, the historical jurists, and the 
philosophical jurists. 

While, perhaps, each school had the faults of its legal virtues, it is ap- 
parent that the analytical school undoubtedly paid too much attention’ to 
the fixed body of rules of law so eagerly applied by the official organs of 
the State, in contradistinction to the historical school, which sought with 
no less eagerness through the interpretations of inherited ideas and tradi- 
tional custom, if such a phrase may be permitted, for a basis or source from 
which legal rules could be derived. Over against these two schools there 
stood that of the philosophic jurists who insistently claimed that social and 
ethical ideas should permeate legal rules, because by means of these social 
and ethical ideas law itself is being continually revivified, if not remodeled. 

To many it seems that so long as man searches for explanations of him- 
self, as well as for causes or origins of his thoughts and being, the study 
of psychology and morals leads him back to what is called natural law. 

Dr. Haines in examining the revival of natural-law concepts is perhaps 
doing humanity a service in directing attention to the idea that national 
and international law must gradually approximate in value and ideas if 
international relations are in stern reality to be improved among nations. 
Possibly among the most interesting facts which may come from the present 
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attempt to codify international law now proceeding, will be those disclosed 
in the continuous attempts across the table of the Conference to explain the 
principles upon which each nation’s laws are said to rest. 

This may also compel the international-law societies, as well as the 
national institutes of law, to start a survey of the statutes and the legal 
decisions of their own country in order to justify the various positions 
assumed at an international conference. 

Dr. Roemer’s position is not so difficult as that of Dr. Haines. The 
former in using historical research finds that he has much material at hand 
in the work, too often overlooked if not actually slighted by modern 
scholars, of the Spanish jurists of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, to 
whom natural law was not an unpleasing standard of life and law. Dr. 
Haines has to introduce the standard supplied by natural law almost in the 
character of a legal impresario. 

The name of Francisco de Vitoria, the Dominican, vies with those of Car- 
dinal Bellarmine and Francisco Suarez, whose labors coincided with the great 
expansionist period of Spain, beginning with the discovery of America and 
continuing with the dominating position in Europe of Charles the Fifth and 
the conquest of Portugal, which carried with it the supervision of Portu- 
guese colonial stations and trade. 

Naturally enough, as a result of this expansion innumerable problems from 
America, Europe, Asia, presented themselves for solution—problems of Amer- 
ican Indians and Asiatic Indians, trading questions from the Persian Gulf, 
China seas and the Asiatic archipelagos—all of which necessitated the use 
of some standard or ultimate foundation of ethics in trade, ethics in govern- 
ment, ethics in personal behavior. The Spanish jurists had to decide what 
actions were right and what were wrong. 

In the realm of international relations Francisco de Vitoria delivered some 
views which clearly indicated what was right and what was not.' He repu- 
diated theories based on the alleged superiority of Christians when asserting 
the right to punish idolatry; he also claimed that a title founded on the asser- 
tion of discovery was valid, but only in connection with uninhabited regions, 
and that in the case of the Spaniards in America, the barbarians were in 
possession of the discovered land, adding “according to the law of nations 
that which has no owner becomes the property of the seizor, but the pos- 
sessions we are speaking of were under a master, and therefore, do not come 


1$ee Marie R. Madden’s The Spanish Plan of Civilization, THouGuT, June, 1930, 
pp. $2-65.—Editor’s Note. 
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under the head of discovery.” The careful assertion of these and other facts 
together with their repetition did much to attract European attention to the 
work of the school of Spanish jurists. 

No doubt when the new phase of thought now suffusing the Western 
mind from the angle of natural law as a basis of national law and interna- 
tional relations, has become more insistent and popular, then there will be 
witnessed not only another period in which the Spanish founders of interna- 
tional law will be acclaimed, but that humanity itself will equally worship 
again the thought that law must draw its pervasive and persuasive force 


from ethical principles. 
Boyp CARPENTER 


PSYCHOLOGY 


BEHAVIORISM. Edited by William P. King, D. D. Nashville, Tenn.: Cokes- 
bury Press, 1930. Pp. 376. $2.25. 


This book is a symposium to which many authorities, distinguished in their 
respective fields, have contributed. Notable among them are: McDougall, 
Centner, King, Garrison, Ellwood, Finney, Brightman and M’Connell. The 
full title of the book is ‘“Behaviorism, a Battle Line.” This title is well chosen, 
for the book is just that: a battle line against Behaviorism and mechanistic 
psychology. 

In the introduction, which is the opening gun along the battle line, Dr. 
Morse states that: ““The Behaviorist’s platform is as simple as his definition 
of psychology. The rule or measuring rod which the Behaviorist puts in 
front of him always is: Can I describe this bit of behavior I see in terms 
of ‘stimulus and response’?” (p. 19.) 

Morse notes that Behaviorism is no new “ism,” no modern mental auto- 
geny. It is a natural offshoot of materialistic ontology, cosmology, and atheis- 
tic theology. Thus, he informs us, there is every shade of Behaviorism, from 
the palest pink to the most saturated red; and that it is in the hope “of fur- 
nishing an antidote to the behavioristic poison that has been spread so freely 
among the young” that he introduces this volume to the reading public. 

After the signal gun fired by Dr. Morse, with all the spirit of “righteous- 
ness” he can command, Dr. William McDougall opens on the behaviorists 
with a terrific barrage. Confident of victory, he aims his heavy artillery 
against “the psychology they teach in New York.” After shelling Columbia 
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University, which to McDougall is the headquarters of Behaviorism, he then 
makes his shot play furiously around the Chief of Staff, the High Command 
of the behaviorists, Dr. John B. Watson. 

In his clear style, by his piercing logic, and with a thoroughness character- 
istic of McDougall, he sets forth the behavioristic teachings in the materialis- 
tic philosophy of earlier centuries. He recognizes the salutary fact that human 
nature has a vast capacity for illogicality, i. e., for accepting a theory and 
then acting as if it were utterly false. 

The reader will sense the feeling of glee that comes over McDougall, 
when the latter directs one of his heavy guns, which he has himself personally 
sighted, against Dr. E. L. Thorndike of Columbia and his theory of intelli- 
gence. Thus writes McDougall: “But the main ground of the immense suc- 
cess and influence of Thorndike’s experiment was that he claimed to find 
experimental evidence that nothing of the nature of insight and foresight, 
of understanding or intelligence as commonly understood, was involved in 
the process of learning” (p. 39). 

So, too, those who follow in Thorndike’s lead receive a volley of grape 
and canister until “the High Command,” Dr. John B. Watson, alone is 
seen to hold the field. Writes McDougall: “Thus Behaviorism emerged 
full blown from the mouth of Dr. John B. Watson.” 

At this point McDougall centers his fire on Watson, and in order to show 
the enemy his utter contempt of the cause for which Watson and his school 
fight, McDougall puts “the psychology most in vogue in America” on a 
tripod, as it were, for one last line shot. The three legs of the tripod are: 

(1) The theory that intelligence is the effecting of a new mode of reac- 
tion in a purely random mechanical fashion; 

(2) The theory of the conditioned reflex as the prototype of all learning; 

(3) The theory of the infant mind as a smooth waxen tablet indefinitely 
susceptible to molding by the hand of the educator. 

After McDougall, who, by the way, is a crack shot, has knocked each 
leg from under the tripod, he appears, like Morse in the introduction, to 
be filled with a great spirit of righteousness. Hence the author breathes the 


1I¢ may be of interest to the reader to know that Professor Pavlov, the celebrated 
physiologist of Petrograd, who was the pioneer in experiments upon the conditioned 
refiex, has written that it would be the height of presumption to regard these first 
steps in elucidating the physiology of the cortex as solving the intricate problems of 
the higher psychic activities of man. Pavlov writes: “At the present stage of our 
work no detailed application to man is yet permissible.” (McDougall’s Chapter, p. 
#3. See also: British Journal of Psychology, Vol. XVII, 1927, pp. 270-272.) 
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fervent hope that if, as has been written, Watson’s book on Behaviorism 
marks an epoch in the intellectual life of this country then, “it is to be hoped 
that the epoch will be remembered as the low water mark of critical judg- 
ment in America” (p. 49). 

And, aglow with the same spirit of righteousness, McDougall sounds the 
warning that Watson’s Behaviorism has three essentially evil influences 
which are greatly felt in American life: 


(1) It openly and confidently treats all religion as mere illusion and superstition 
surviving from the prescientific age, and seeks to close the door to all further thought 
or inquiry in that direction. (p. 54.) 

(2) The relations between man and woman it would reduce to nothing more than 
one means for securing sensual gratifications; and those relations between the sexes 
are best which will produce the maximum amount of such gratification. Romantic 
love, marital fidelity, and pre-marital chastity for either sex, all these become absurd 
and pernicious survivals. Watson has foretold that within fifty years marriage will 
have ceased to be an American institution; and there can be little doubt that if 
his theory of human nature could be shown to be true, or if, in spite of its falsity, 
it should continue to spread as it has spread in the last decade, his forecast will be 


realized. (p. 54.) 
(3) It is both a product and a prime agency of that mechanization of human life 
which all Europe recognizes and dreads as of the essence of Americanization. 


(pp. 55-56.) 


After this clear statement of fact, McDougall opens another barrage 
against Dr. John Dewey and his mechanistic philosophy ; against Woodworth 
of Columbia who is “neither hot nor cold”; and against Dr. McKeen Cat- 
tell whom McDougall styles “the spiritual begetter of Thorndike and Wat- 
son.” 

McDougall feels that good sense will finally clear the psychological field 
and exclude from it “a science which imposes annually on thousands of 
young students a view of man which denies him all moral responsibility 
and represents all moral efforts as an exploded superstition that ranks with 
belief in lucky numbers and black magic” (p. 60). 

Under cover of McDougall’s barrage the battle line has advanced with 
Charles C. Josey and A. W. Centner in command. Their troops have fixed 
bayonets. There is a grim determination to clear the field. So Josey at- 
tempts to turn the left flank of the behaviorists in a mighty charge and, time 
after time, the demand for an explanation on the part of the behaviorists of 
such attitudes as love, hate, fear, courage, loyalty, hope and aspiration, harass 
the enemy along a considerable sector. 

On the right flank, Father Centner has made a crushing attack with his 
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chosen troops who are convinced of the psychological value of introspection. 
So he writes: 


But behavior cannot be objectively observed. Behavior is infinitely more than 
muscular contraction. There are observable elements in it which only introspection 
can reveal: psychic factors such as purpose, intention, perception, memory, sensation, 
adaptation, feelings, etc. What is thought? It is speech manifested in muscular 
movement of the throat (according to the Behaviorists). One wonders how the Be- 
haviorists who have given up consciousness can become conscious of a slight move- 


ment in the muscles of the throat. (pp. 90-91.) 
If we had facts only without interpretation, we could never have science.” (p. 82.) 


While the left and right flanks of the enemy are thus being demolished, 
the engineers arrive in the person of Herbert C. Sanborn. After his exhaus- 
tive chapter on “Methodology and Psychology,” it is clear that the enemy 
is going to have considerable difficulty to reform his line and face about. 

Fast upon the heels of the engineers, William P. King, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, hurries up with a few harmless flares and rockets 
which appear to have been handed to him, or picked up by him on the way. 
These flares are restful, however, after the close reasoning of Sanborn in the 
preceding chapter. 

After this present lull in the battle, Winfred Ernest Garrison brings up 
fresh troops and forces back still farther. the line of the enemy, trouncing him 
roundly over “Behaviorism and Value.”” Writes Garrison (p. 165) : 


What is needed is some body of values and some means of apprehending them. 
Behaviorism breaks down when you try to get it to answer the question, Why should 
one do this rather than that? It breaks down not because there is anything the 
matter with its method for the purpose of investigating those matters to which it is 
applicable, but because this is a matter to which it is not applicable. 


Supporting Garrison on the right is Finney’ of the University of Minne- 
sota, who, in his masterly chapter on “Behaviorism’s Silence as to Human 
Values,” puts the enemy in great confusion. Finney writes as one convinced 
that the behaviorist’s object is to take all purposes out of human life, for he 
says (pp. 177-78): 

As a cult Behaviorism unconsciously becomes a philosophy of life, and a very 


faulty one at that. For it is a philosophy with a blind spot, since it tends not only 
to ignore as data, but also to repudiate as reality, the whole category of conscious 


2The reviewer is glad to observe that Dr. Finney, whom, on another occasion, we 
have been forced to regard as an opponent, is one with us in the present discus- 
sion. (See THoucut, Vol. IV, No. 2, September, 1929, pp. 328-334.) 
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feeling. By so doing its logic maneuvers the thinker into a position where one ex- 
perience has to be accepted as quite as good as another. Thus it leaves neither 
substance nor method out of which a philosophy of life can be organized. And this 
is serious; for in the present crash of ancient creeds and clash of novel circum- 
stances there is scarcely anything the age more deeply needs than a new philosophy 
of human values. Our charge, therefore, against Behaviorism is that it is obstruct- 
ing ope of the most important intellectual tasks of the times. And this it is doing 
through a logical fallacy in the grammar of its own technique, and by virtue of a 
prestige inherited from its mother, the old psychology. 


Meanwhile, on Garrison’s left, Charles Ellwood has been harassing the 
enemy about “The Uses and Limitations of Behaviorism in the Social 
Sciences.” Ellwood, too, is concerned with human values which the behavior- 
ists rule out as subjective. These values must be reckoned with, thinks Ell- 
wood, if the social scientist is to report the total social reality. 

Several chapters which follow Ellwood’s, suggest another lull in the battle, 
until Part III is ushered in with the machine-gun fire of Edgar Sheffield 
Brightman playing furiously upon the fleeing behaviorists. Brightman ac- 
cuses the enemy of contempt for philosophy, and with the denial of experi- 
ence as a factor to be reckoned with. At many a salient he pierces the 
enemy’s line, but never so completely, and with such finality, as in the follow- 
ing passage (pp. 328-29): 

What is back of this blinding animosity against philosophy? One does not have 
to read far in Watson to answer this question. The belief in consciousness is de- 
rived, Watson holds, from “a kind of subtle religious philosophy.” Consciousness 
is related to the soul and to God. Watson seems to be animated by a secret (and, 
we may add, well-grounded) fear that if he were to grant the reality of conscious- 
ness, he would be logically driven to believe in God. Since God is for him an 
annoyer instead of a satisfier, the divine existence must be denied. Hence the ex- 
istence of consciousness must also be denied. Behaviorism may, therefore, be regarded 
as a rationalization of the desire that there be no God. 


Rufus M. Jones of Haverford College, Pennsylvania, follows closely after 
Brightman with an inquiry as to whether or not “souls” have gone out of 
fashion not only with the behaviorists but in general. This “soul” with 
which Dr. Jones is concerned is not at all the one, abiding, substantial, in- 
divisible principle in man, but rather “a self that will really account for us 
and will explain the incontrovertible fact of knowledge” (p. 351). Jones 
thinks we should get rid of the old notion of “soul.” It is out of fashion, 
really! In its place should be substituted this new concept of soul, “a genuine 
self that can become what it actually does become and can do what it actually 
does do in the process of our lives as persons” (p. 349). (The reviewer 
pauses to ask whether or not our noted philosopher, Dr. John Dewey, could 
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ever, even in his inspired moments, becloud the meaning of a term with 
verbiage more choice?) 

Rufus Jones’ “soul” goes marching on in the battle line, and it is met, 
very befittingly, in the last chapter by Francis J. M’Connell, Bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of New York. The Bishop is concerned with 
“Behaviorism and Freedom.” In a chapter lucid and brilliant, he sets forth 
the claims for the freedom of the will. His thrust of phrase, which may be 
likened to a stout sword, pierces the behaviorists in many vulnerable places. 
He shows that man is no mere victim of environment, no mere organism 
mechanically responding to stimuli, but rather that man can, and often does, 
take his stand against the ensemble of motive, natural disposition, and habit, 
and make a choice. Thus he writes: 


If we were at the mercy of stimuli to the degree the Behaviorist imagines, with 
no will to set ourselves to control the responses to stimuli, we should do an immense 
amount of lunging about. Indeed, on strictly Behaviorist principles, the bull-in-the 
china-shop is your true Behaviorist. He is immediately responsive to stimuli. On 
the other hand the free and willing subjection to law is the highest manifestation 
of the free spirit. (pp. 367-68.) 

By selecting from the environment the nobler stimuli we can build ourselves into 
increasing freedom, attaining to that selfhood which is an end-in-itself. More than 
that, we can change the enviroment itself, so that it sends upon us more quickly and 
directly the stimuli which we choose for our own service and the service of man.” 


(p. 369.) 


So ends the battle and the battle line, with M’Connell striking boldly for 
free will in man at the end, just as, in the opening attack, McDougall di- 
rected his barrages to protect all high purposes and individual responsibility. 

It will appear to the reader of this book that the behaviorists are in com- 
plete rout. In fact he can almost see the “muscle twitch” all over them. It 
will be interesting in the extreme if the “enemy,” having recovered from this 
tremendous onslaught, which has been led by men so eminent, will eventually 
“cogitate in and through their larynx,” “make up their glands,” and sally 
forth for a counter attack. Should they decide to do so, they will be obliged 
to explain away all high purposes and motive, responsibility, consciousness, 
introspection, character, human values, the facts of experience, and, lastly, 
free will. 

In the mind of the reviewer, this book on Behaviorism is one of the most 
significant—if not the most significant book—of the year. Young men and 
women in our colleges and universities are daily fed on the pernicious doc- 
trine of Behaviorism by men whose conscious purpose is to rule out God from 
human life, to do away with the conviction of moral responsibility so deeply 
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rooted in man’s original nature, and to cut the very roots of one of the ele- 
ments which constitute man’s dignity over the rest of creation, namely, free 
will. Up to the present, where could young people turn for guidance in 
these matters? To their pastors and intimate friends, yes! But often those 
pastors and those friends had not at hand the marshaled facts against Be- 
haviorism, and could reply only in general terms to questions raised in the 


young mind. 
Here, then, is a book of tremendous value to the young people. Let them 


read it carefully! Let them ponder over the incontrovertible facts recorded 
in it by men whose scholarship and integrity are unimpeachable. And then 
let them take to heart the wisdom of the following poem directed against 
Behaviorism: 

Rats in a maze are Watson’s data. 

That's 

Why Watson in a maze observing rats 

Strikes me as mildly comic. Not that he 

Confesses to bewilderment like me, 

Though we are trapped in the same Mystery! 

No, Watson solves all mysteries with ease, 

And in the face of God’s infinities 

Finds Life—a reflex sniffing ’round for cheese. 

To what there is but one reply, and that’s RATS. 


To those of us who are mature in judgment this book will be of immense 
interest and satisfaction. It will help admirably to integrate our thoughts 
and convictions concerning this “muscle twitch” psychology of the behavior- 
ists. Many of us feel and know that we are more than a mere organism re- 
sponding to stimuli, but the men who have contributed to this symposium 
tell us in no uncertain terms why and how we are that more. 

To those who incline to accept the behavioristic explanation of human 
actions, and who have even based a philosophy of life upon it (agreeing with 
Bertrand Russell, in “Free Man’s Worship,” that only on the scaffold of 
unyielding despair can we hope to erect a firm foundation for our lives) this 
book will be of intense interest. Let them read it at least with an intelligent 
ignorance. Let them bring to that reading the scientific attitude—not the 
attitude that rejects all phenomena which are, by their very nature, unable 
to be placed in a test tube, for that attitude is in itself unscientific. But rather 


let the attitude be that which recognizes existing phenomena even when it 


cannot explain them. Francis A. Ryan, Pu. D. 
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MORAL THEOLOGY 


PRINCIPLES OF CATHOLIC SEX Mora tity. By Rudolph Geis, $.T.D., Direc- 
tor of the Archiepiscopal Seminary of Freiburg, translated and edited by 
Charles Bruehl, Ph.D., with a preface by Dominic Pruemmer, O.P., 
S.T.D., New York: Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 1930. Pp. xxix, 905. $1.25. 


Sex EpucATION AND TRAINING IN CuastiTy. By Rev. Felix M. Kirsch, 
O.M. Cap., Ph.D., Litt. D., Capuchin College, Catholic University, 
Washington, with a foreword by the Most Rev. John T. McNicholas, 
O.P., §.T.M. New York: Benziger Bros., 1930. Pp. vii, 540. $3.50. 


This age no longer calls a spade a spade. It prefers to invent attractive 
names for repulsive things, to exorcise loathsome vice with a clean label. It 
cannot sell onanism and harlotry as the detestable things they are but it does 
distribute them as birth control and companionate marriage. 

Perhaps the day is coming when the majority of marriages in America 
will be companionate. It is already said that we are no longer a monogamous 
nation, since we recognize so much successive if not simultaneous polygamy. 
And the New York Times editorializes on the fact that we shall soon be a 
dwindling nation of grown-ups for the time is at hand when the six-child 
family, which is now absolutely necessary for stationary population, will be 
freakish. Then it will be time to say “good bye America,” except for the 
leaven of genuine Catholicism that may remain. 

Indeed, our Catholic people show the effects of the modern debacle of 
marriage. Despite the instructive warnings and examples as well as the Sacra- 
ments of traditional Catholicism, many of our young people, also, enter mar- 
riage as upon a glorified courtship with a maximum of privilege and a mini- 
mum of responsibility. They lack that marriage-mindedness which the signi- 
ficant words of the marriage ceremony itself call for: that modesty and self- 
control alone bring nuptial happiness; that the conjugal yoke is an instru- 
ment of labor for man as well as for woman; that the partners have sur- 
rendered their individual tastes for a common lot, and that matrimony means 
the office of motherhood. For all of which a true vocation is surely re- 
quired. And, indeed, God has ordained and the Church insists that the bear- 
ing of children may and must be holy and above the animal. 

Once their vows are plighted the young couple are the prey of false ideas 
and economic hardship. They wish to start where their mothers and fathers 
ended. Their women friends stigmatize pregnancy as a disease and mother- 
hood and large families as disgusting, and medical counsel prevails in a mat- 
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ter that is also moral and social. Thus, pernicious outlook on life, false moral 
values in general, discredited economic theory, bad logic, assumption and emo- 
tional argument bear the fruits of soft living, selfishness, irresponsibility, ma- 
terialism and all that caters to the ugliest and lowest in human nature. 

The mind reels under the impact of what has been written for and against 
Catholic sex morality, and it wonders what need the Catholic has to say 
more. Yet ever greater is the need. The Holy Father recognized this fact 
in issuing his recent and timely encyclical on marriage. A magnificent docu- 
ment in every way, it nevertheless aroused among the vociferous and gener- 
ally shameless minority, as was to be expected, a fanfare of abuse, falsifica- 
tion, misinterpretation and misunderstanding. More is the pity for the words 
of the Father of Christendom point out to men of every time the only way 
out of the spiritual and physical ruin that is wrecking mankind. 

Happily, therefore, the more the question is discussed the more the posi- 
tion of the Church stands out in luminous clarity and refreshing sanity. We 
may in this wise characterize the discussion by Dr. Geis of the biological 
and spiritual side of sex life, its ethics and education. His book is ethical 
and as a reasoned statement is fundamental and clear. It quotes in substantia- 
tion many American non-Catholic authorities. The style is crisp and even 
at times epigrammatic, and it is invested with the force of restrained elo- 
quence. A deserved tribute to author and translator. The book will be a 
particularly useful and concise reference in any ethics course. 

Dr. Geis analyzes clearly the three ends of marriage and he concludes 
without hesitation that because procreation can be secured in no other way 
than by unimpeded marital intercourse, and that since both the reinforce- 
ments of spiritual fidelity and affection, and the allaying of the restiveness 
of the sex urge can be legitimately secured in many other ways, only procrea- 
tion, as a consequence, can be the primary end of sex life. Procreation is the 
only activity from which sex life derives its essential meaning. Yet, just as 
cogently does he show that while child bearing is central it is not the whole 
of marriage, for marriage is a creative relation in every sense, spiritual as 
well as physical. 

Father Kirsch’s discursive book takes up the problem where Dr. Geis con- 
cludes. This is a tremendous work of nineteen packed chapters and a bibliog- 
raphy of over 400 authors. Father Kirsch gathers together in quotation, 
statistics and personal comment the best that has been said on the subject of 
sex education and locates all in one place as a mine of information. 

The urgency of the problem and the need of instruction first receive his 
attention. When shall the instruction be given, how, how much and by 
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whom, are the really important questions to which he gives detailed answers. 
He contends that the chief features of the instruction should not be an ex- 
planation of the sex functions but an introduction to the inexhaustible power 
of the human spirit and its capacity for dominating animal nature. He proves 
in the words of the foreword 


that the virtue of chastity is not a habit that can be acquired independently of the 
other virtues. If the child is to be educated to chastity, the teacher must inculcate the 
fear and love of God, obedience, humility, docility, self-denial and self-control. The 
will of the child must be strengthened as its character is developed. It must be 
trained to use the indispensable and supernatural aids of religion. 


More practically, he would have a competent teacher instruct: men, the 
boys, and women or physicians, the girls. The instruction should not be given 
to mixed classes and should be “rather a year too soon than an hour too late.” 
The book will appeal to a much wider and less theoretically minded group 
than will Dr. Geis’. And under its influence our elementary and secondary 
schools may take the necessary forward step of working more specifically into 


their curricula sex education and training to chastity. 

Beoks as highly useful as the foregoing reveal the teaching of the Church 
shining true and clear in the fog that surrounds modern sex. Both books 
and teaching should be broadcast in the land if the chastity and fecundity 
of our people are to be preserved. The choice offered to mankind today is 
the old one between paganism and Christianity. And though now our life 
is not asked in one bloody outpouring, it is still asked little by little. And 
each generation must learn and must face the question for itself, must restate 
and live the vital truth; that the spirit is and can be superior to the flesh, 


and that in this reality only lies man’s happiness. 
Joun K. SHarp, M.A. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


HayM SALOMON AND THE REVOLUTION. By Charles Edward Russell. New 
York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. Pp. xv, 317. $3.50. 


MorGAN THE MAGNIFICENT: The Life of J. Pierpont Morgan (1837- 
1913). By John K. Winkler. New York: The Vanguard Press. $3.50. 


Wars are won by something more than bullets and the War of the Ameri- 
can Revolution was no exception. Platitudinous as is this statement, it is 
ironical the more. The forces that operate behind the lines are too often 
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left out of the share in the spoils, especially in the share of grateful remem- 
brance. Haym Salomon was such a force. Scholars know of him—a little; 
students—much less if at all. Now Mr. Charles Edward Russell has cham- 
pioned the cause of the little known Jewish broker of Revolutionary America, 
and tells us the story of that obscure character, Haym Salomon, whose talent 
for finance helped make secure for the almost bankrupt Colonies in the last 
few years of their struggle the very object of their sacrifices—independence 
and a stable government. 

The biographer traces the coming of Haym Salomon to America from Po- 
land, that land whose achievement under Sobieski saved Europe from a Mo- 
hammedan inundation, whose sons Kusciusko and Pulaski added their mite 
of personal service and influence to the cause of the American Revolution. 
Like the men among whom he was born, though not of them, the Jewish 
broker too responded to the bugle call of liberty, not so much to fight directly 
as to push forward the mass that was slumping from financial discourage- 


ment. 
The story of Flaym Salomon from his arrival in the Colonies to his death 


is the tale of hazardous days. He won favor with the British and utilized 
it to help the Colonist cause. The inevitable came and he was flung into 
prison. He made his escape but not before the confinement had brought on 
a life-long illness. Again he is linked with a band of patriots—they called 
themselves in those days, and rightly, Sons of Liberty. With them he worked 
for the cause of liberty obscurely but most effectively. 

“T sent for Haym Salomon” is a formula. It means that Salomon’s finan- 
cail aid had been asked and not denied. In the darkest days when Robert 
Morris tussled with the unenviable adventure of trying to set the finance of 
the new-born nation on something like a secure footing, Haym Salomon it was 
who raised the money and acted as confidant and adviser. There seems to 
have been none other so ready and so sure. All must have collapsed without 
that handy help, handy because ready. But the mystery still is, how so ready, 
except the solution be that Salomon played square, could be trusted and so 
could gather the needed quota. His own assets, whatever these had been, had 
already been pledged away for the treasury. 

Perhaps with irony, certainly not without a justified bit of pathos, the 
biographer expatiates on the fact that Salomon’s wife and children found 
themselves penniless at his death. The wags were sure that a mighty fortune 
had been garnered out of the financial manceuvers of Haym Salomon. And 
Haym Salomon’s children’s children never could collect the just debts owed 
them. At least a meager monument as a grateful remembrance for his efforts 
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and suffering would content them, but even that was somehow denied, “until 
the year in which this is written, 1930, the labors and sacrifices of the man 
that saved the Revolution remained uncommemorated. ‘Then some of his 
admirers and coreligionists combined to erect in his memory a monument that 
seems long delayed.” 

The literary style of the biography is distinctly journalistic. High-powered 
adjectives and vivid tableaus are abundant. The author lets himself at times 
to be carried along by intense feeling so far even as to utter what in cooler 
moments he would probably see from a different light. His attack for instance, 
on some of the Powers, notably that of Spain, for their attitude towards the 
Jews, warrants the assumption that Mr. Russell does not discriminate be- 
tween the group and the individual in the group. Spain suffered much from 
the Jews as a group, however guileless some one or other individual may 
have been. In distinctly bad taste, to put it at its lowest value, is the para- 
graph: 

Strange are the vitalities of fabulated history. To this day in our school text 
books, or some of them, it is taught that Queen Isabella pawned her crown jewels 
that she might finance the hardy seaman from Genoa. As a matter of fact, she did 


nothing of the kind. For one reason, she had no crown to pawn, having pledged 
them all some time before to carry on one of Europe’s idiotic wars. 


Which of Isabella’s wars was idiotic? That against the Moors? There 
seems no other alternative. Does, then, Mr. Russell call that idiotic which 
must be done to save a nation’s life? Moor and Christian are incompatible 
spirits religiously; politically the Moor was a parasite, a nation within a 
nation and bent by its very nature on the destruction of the Christian nation. 
Such an organism demands a war of extermination and Isabella shouldered 
the last weight of the conflict, not idiotic but essential for the nation she was 
charged to build up. 

Except some scattered exaggerations mostly in the chapter entitled “A 
Feast—and What Came After,” the contribution of Mr. Russell is a distinct 
addition to the literature of our Revolutionary period, and is a praiseworthy 
and fruitful work. Lack of sources forbids more than a conjecture, a well- 
founded conjecture, in many a feature of Haym Salomon’s activity to help 
save the American Colonies from final defeat. 

In the second book we have the story of another American whose financial 
activities have bulked large both in fact and in the minds of his countrymen. 
“In the public imagination Morgan had now become almost a legendary 
figure—a vast, overshadowing Octopus, whose colossal power, sensed if not 
seen or directly felt, reached everywhere.” That is a true estimate of J. 
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Pierpont Morgan two decades ago and more. He was the financial dicta- 
tor, and when not acting the role of dictator he was a giant among giants. 
Morgan, Harriman, Hill—these are names of living men whose achieve- 
ments in the world of reality are more spectacular than the fancied adven- 
tures of classical myths. And not unlike these latter, their methods are just 
as hard to understand from objective criteria of right and justice. In this 
biography of Morgan the author makes a favorable gesture for him. That 
is a little more than is generally done for Morgan by the common man. For 
the Captains of Industry whose adventures are told in the volume fought 
a battle of giants not with the accoutrements of war but with the more subtle 
arms of shrewd calculations. Lay consciences, even those not so delicate, find 
it well-nigh out of reach to grasp the ethics of such a contest, if ethics there 
are. 

J. Pierpont Morgan began with the characteristic, albeit aristocratic, sim- 
plicity, so common in the middle of the last century. It was not a Midas 
touch that turned into gold his enterprise, whether the bank, railroad or steel. 
It was his wonderful sense for the fitness of things that led him to calculate 
his own interests first but conjointly with those of his associates. All else, 
his antagonists or mere obstructions, must go down to defeat, even utter ruin, 
before the driving power that smiled on the very, very few and was cold 
steel to the multitude. ; 

Opposition he met. He met it from master minds the match of his own, 
and they halted his schemes, if they did not force a retreat. Roosevelt was 
flint for Morgan’s genius and Harriman never did let him rest easy. The 
Northern Pacific Panic of 1901 was an awakening of Morgan to the con- 
sciousness that Harriman would dispute with him his dictatorship over the 
railroads, and the Northern Securities Suit brought Roosevelt’s ultimatum 
home to Morgan: “We don’t want to fix it up. We want to stop it.” And 
stop it Roosevelt did through the U. S. Supreme Court where “four justices 
decided for the government and four against. The ninth member, Justice 
Brewer, dissented from the application of the principle but voted for dissolu- 
tion.” Morgan never did lose the field by an uncomfortable margin. 

Twice the country checked its dread of the Morgan power to hail him as 
the savior of his country. In 1895 “the government and the financial world 
were facing a catastrophe such as had never before been known:” Again 
in 1907 “the trumpets of battle brayed in Wall Street; the hordes of panic 
swarmed against the bastions of capital; and the financial world was seized 
with a trembling madness that threatened to bring down the banking system 
of the country into ruins, smash the credit of the nation, and smirch its name.” 
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The encounter of 1895 brought Morgan much criticism and misunderstand- 
ing from the “Populists, Silverites and other elements already forming to 
carry their discontent to the polls in 1896 under the banner of the fiery and 
humorless young congressman, William J. Bryan.” Out of the panic of 1907 
Morgan emerged 

with prestige enhanced immeasurably. He was once again the idol of his world. 
There was also a startling, if temporary, change in the public attitude... .The maga- 


zines and newspapers, so lately humming hymns of hate, now teemed with articles 
lauding the Stalwart and Patriotic Old War Horse of Finance—the man who saved 


the country. 


It is not in wealth that the Shins of Morgan probably stands first and 
strongest in the world. It is in power. That achievement is the work of one 
man, J. Pierpont Morgan, dead now, and from his grave still controlling the 
wealth of the world, a monarch, indeed, who in manners, customs and ethics 
was a law unto himself. The awe of that power is the theme of this biog- 
raphy. What Mr. Winkler brings together of Morgan’s love of art and the 
smaller incidents of social life, not omitting a discreet sweep of the pen 


through social episodes that to some must bring the blush, is engaging and 
interestingly told. Of Morgan’s intimate life at his own domestic hearth, 
of his inspiration to his children, in a word of all that goes into the ensemble 
of “the man at home,” there is almost nothing. The picture is clearly that 
of a towering power of finance with no sympathy for the small change of 


everyday contacts; an imposing figure but in no sense an apology. 
JoserH Rovsik, §$.J. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Kant’s ConcEPTION OF Gop. By F. E. England. New York: The Dial 
Press. $3.50. 


It is stated by Prof. G. Dawes Hicks, who has written the foreword for 
this book, that Dr. England has for many years been engaged in an assiduous 
and minute study of the writings of Kant and of Kantian literature gener- 
ally. This work on Kant’s idea of God is the first fruits of that labor, 
and will, perhaps, be followed by others. 

There is less in it about God directly and more about the evolution of 
Kant’s philosophy as a whole than the title might lead one to expect. The 
subtitle serves as a corrective: “A Critical Exposition of its Metaphysical 
Development.” “Metaphysical” and “critical” seem to give the clue. 
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No doubt it will prove interesting and stimulating reading to those who 
are seriously in earnest as to what Kant’s philosophical tenets really were. 
For, like some other leaders in the world of philosophy, Kant did not always 
express himself so clearly and unmistakably as to make it impossible for dif- 
ferent subsequent interpreters to find different meanings in his sentences. 
Hence, those to whom this problem of the original and genuine Kantian 
thought is of interest, will doubtless discover in this study an occasion for 
reflection and reconsideration, especially as it does contain interpretations 
that are at least somewhat new, interpretations, too, which are reasoned and 
supported with much erudition and many citations, particularly from Kant’s 
earlier elucubrations. 

The general character and tendencies of this book of Dr. England are 
clear from his own statement, in the Prefatory Note, of his purposes and con- 
clusions. 

Therein he tells us that his essay is an endeavor to make a critical study of 
the development of Kant’s metaphysical thought with special reference to the 
concept of God. This, he says, may serve as a sort of vantage point from 
which one may appraise the changes which succeeded one another in Kant’s 
philosophy generally, while this concept itself retained its content substan- 
tially unchanged. 

Dr. England wishes to show that in his recoil from the speculative meta- 
physics of the Wolffian school, Kant, more or less after the manner of Leib- 
niz, continued to look upon the universe as a system of substances whose 
reciprocal commercium was rendered possible because they all had a common 
origin as essences in the being of God. In the first chapter, which treats of 
the problem as Kant encountered it, the author shows how the question was 
developed and passed on for Kant, by Descartes, Malebranche, Spinoza, Leib- 
niz, Wolff, and Crusius. 

He briefly indicates the gradual emergence of the reasons which led Kant 
to the critical position, and then tries to show that Kant became confused 
between epistemology and logic, and thus gave his readers a confused exposi- 
tion of the critical doctrine of judgment, and particularly of the function 
of the categories. Naturally this part of Dr. England’s study is of peculiar 
interest, and probably will find those who will be willing to contest it. If 
Kant himself was not clear as to his doctrine of judgment and of the role 
of the categories, it is not surprising that there has been so much divergence 
of opinion among his followers and exegetes. 

Hereupon an endeavor is made to point out 
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that from the critical premises rightly construed, the subjectivism characteristic of one 
trend of Kant’s thought does not follow, and that what has been called his phe- 
nomenalism must be seriously qualified. The categories will not, that is to say, 
evince themselves as constitutive of objects, but as principles of interpretation, and 
the critical theory of knowledge will not render metaphysics impossible (Kant him- 
self declared that the transcendental philosophy had for its object the founding of 
metaphysics), but prepare the ground for a new metaphysics. 


From this quotation one may see what is probably one of the most distinc- 
tive notes of the book. This relation of Kant to metaphysics is not what 
we are wont to find presented as the fruit of Kant’s criticism, nor an ex- 
pression of what is generally regarded as his final feeling about the possibility 
of metaphysics. 

Dr. England now turns to the concept of God which Kant formed in the 
critical period, and seeks to maintain the position that after all there is only 
minor importance in his artificial deduction of the ideal of pure reason, and 
also in his formulation of the problem of the unconditioned. He wishes to 
show, on the other hand, that the critical doctrine as a whole does imply 
the conception of a necessary ground for the world of experience, the idea 
of the unconditioned being logically prior to, and required by, the notion 
of the conditioned. One is tempted to ask: Does it not seem that the author 
is not merely expounding Kant’s philosophy, but taking certain of Kant’s 
premises and drawing from them new, and better, conclusions of his own? 

This suspicion is strengthened by what he announces next in the Prefatory 
Note, namely, that he will contend that to understand the finality which is 
admittedly manifest in organic nature, the mechanism of nature must be 
conceived as grounded on a Supreme Intelligence. Moreover, he argues that 
the moral life, as we know it, and, in particular, moral obligation, cannot be 
intelligently grasped except as presupposing a moral order, and that this 
again presupposes a supreme moral Personality as its ground. This is not 
the way in which the “Critique of Practical Reason” speaks, and if this be 
authentic Kantianism, Kant is not the adversary to the demonstrability of 
God’s existence, nor the father of Modernism, that he has been taken to be. 

Finally, Dr. England ventures to present reasons why in the ideas of reason, 
insofar as they are valid, we should see more than Kant’s way of describing 
them suggests. He spoke of them as heuristic fictions. Dr. England finds that 
they are in their own way necessary for the progressive systematization of 
experience. We can have metaphysical knowledge of ideas and of categories 
alike, and that they are valid is proved by their indispensability. Kant 
showed, he says, that experience indispensably involves the idea of the un- 
conditioned, and it was, it is urged, in great measure because of the lingering 
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influence in Kant’s mind of the Wolffian logical formalism and of the crude 
psychology of the times, that transcendentalism was not extended over the 
whole range of experience, and the idea of the unconditioned was not ad- 
mitted as a principle possessing metaphysical validity. 

The book leaves the impression that Dr. England has made a painstaking 
and independent study of Kant, and that some of his interpretations or con- 
clusions are not in agreement with the usual accounts of Kant’s philosophy. 

He writes sympathetically, of course, but critically, and at times passes 
severe strictures on Kant. Thus, for instance: “Kant’s way of stating the na- 
ture of the inference from the primary fact of moral obligation to the Idea 
of God is extremely unsatisfactory” (page 179). He believes that Kant 
understood only very imperfectly the significance of St. Anselm’s ontological 
argument. He himself seems to wish to convert it into an a-posteriori argu- 
ment. The sentence is interesting (p. 124): “Yet the real question involved 
in Anselm’s argument is as to whether we must not posit a supreme Urgrund 
or ens realissimum in some form as the necessary presupposition of things, 
and to this important aspect of the argument Kant gives a thorough assent.” 

It is a merit of this exposition of the Kénigsberg philosopher’s mind that 
it is done after the genetic and historical manner, and takes account particu- 
larly of his publications in the pre-critical period, such as his first metaphysi- 
cal treatise, Principiorum primorum cognitionis metaphysicae nova diluci- 
datio (1775), and Der einzig mogliche Beweisgrund (1763). Some of the 
most attractive paragraphs in the book deal with these early expressions of 
Kant’s opinions. 

Thus there was a time when Kant employed two arguments to show 
that an absolutely necessary being must exist, one from possibility in general, 
and one from the contingence of things that exist. He says in the Nova 
Dilucidatio (Prop. VII): “There is a being whose existence is prior to the 
very possibility both of itself and of all things; this being, therefore, is said 
to exist absolutely necessarily. ‘That being is called God.” 

One who is accustomed to the thoughts and modes of expression of 
Scholasticism will find relatively little in the work on the nature and at- 
tributes and activities of God as he understands those terms. This was to 
be expected; for Kant’s “theology” is mostly taken up with the introductory 

problem of God’s existence. In fact, Dr. England says (p. 183): “Kant did 
not so much as make the attempt to fashion an adequate conception of the 
intelligent and moral originator of nature.” 

In a footnote on page 205, one may read, in Kant’s own Latin or German, 
with the years in which they were written, no less than seven definitions of 
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metaphysics! There was a certain analogy between Kant’s experience with 
metaphysics and his attitude toward womankind: metaphysics he dearly 
loved, even if in the end he had perforce to come to the cheerless conclusion 
that it was impossible; neither, though he felt the attractions of the fair sex, 
could he ever make up his mind to marry. 

As an appendix, the volume contains a translation, the first in English, of 
the Principiorum primorum cognitionis metaphysicae nova dilucidatio. 

On the title page there appears this devout and highly characteristic sen- 
tence of Kant: Es ist durchaus nothig, dass man sich vom Dasein Gottes 
tiberzeuge; es ist aber nicht eben so nothig dass man es demonstrire. 


G. A. Exvarp, S.J. 


BIOGRAPHY 


SAVONAROLA. By Ralph Roeder. New York: Brentano’s, 1930. Pp. 307. 
$5.00. 


The Prior of San Marco never fails to light up literary and historical in- 
terest. No single figure in all biography offers so much for warlike con- 
troversy, whether the issue be his eloquence or his doctrine, his unblemished 
conduct or his fatuous departure from the stage of the world. Religious 
partisans crowd about his story. A statue of the preacher stands at the foot of 
Luther’s monument at Worms, as the footstool of the religious revolution, 
while other devotees hold him fit for canonization. Of these opposed views 
neither finds clear proof in the record. 

Girolamo Savonarola never stood against the Roman Catholic Church. 
His reverberant sermons lanced into every rank of his contemporaries, and his 
sharp thrusts cut deep into the refined evils that swarmed from Naples to 
Pomerania. But heresy was vile to him, and he would rather have gone to 
death than deny the Divine authority of his religion. So loyal a follower of 
Catholic doctrine has no place in the company of Saxony or Geneva. 

His life was brief in years, and its early days dragged heavy for the future 
master of words and men. Sacrifice, the dark of inexperience and failure, 

‘the unkind environment of Medicean manners, denied him the ear of his 
chosen Florence. Time came, however, when his persistent message and his 
golden tongue clove his surrounding enemies, and 1494 set him up supreme. 
Church and State he made a unity. Politics and morals molded under his 
strong touch. Utopia settled down in Tuscany, and the friar governed the 
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city whose king was none other than the Redeemer of the world. Then the 
spell broke. An unnatural union of spiritual and temporal gave way before 
the passions of humanity. The spiritual kingdom that forbids such disorders 
as identifying Caesar with Divinity, also warns us not to render to God what 
is of Caesar. And on this rock the Ship of State broke down. Its ruler heard 
the call of the Pope to desist his tampering with the Dominican organization. 
Italian politics added hostility against him. Finally came the summons to 
answer for his claims to a prophetic spirit, and disobedience brought rebuke. 
His obdurate purpose to preach in spite of the Papal order times exactly 
with his fall from power in the city, and one can find just retribution in 
that awful fall. In 1498, the sentence of beheading and burning caps a life 
that was unique in the annals of men. 

Ralph Roeder understands the party attitude of much that is written on 
Savonarola, and offers an objective study of this difficult subject. The drab 
character of the times is not materially exaggerated. Alexander VI is shown 
as the matchless administrator, altogether too great to wince at personal 
attack and criticism. Lorenzo the Magnificent fits into the story without 
dominating. The mental expansion of the friar is drawn with care. The 
book is a bit too much of a psychoanalysis, though there is fascination in the 
brilliance of form and telling choice of episode. 

The rub is deeper. Religion is supernatural, and the character of Savona- 
rola was intensely religious as was likewise the course of his life. But in 
this biography misguided hands lay sacrilegious hold on sacred things. Notice 
this judgment of the Faith: “Against the forces of such atavistic instincts 
no enlightenment availed.” And hear the “modern” estimate of a mission- 
ary: “The ambition of the moralist—holy, impersonal, disinterested—is 
yet self-assertion; it is indeed its quintessence, its rarified elixir, working in 
no material form but in very man to impose his ideals, his passions, himself, 
—to coin his image in centuplate of his fellows.” Shades of Voltaire! Is 
this blind ignorance or blinder prejudice? The agnostic affirms his own 
creed in finest Freudian style: “For the feeble-minded, the temptation to 
hallow their infirmities is a strong one.” He fulminates excommunications 
with freer lustiness than the medievalists he detests. He swings his bludgeon 
wildly against every side of the Church’s work and doctrine. He hates it 
with myopic enmity. They are just all wrong, cannot possibly be right, to 
him. Their motives are those of the weakling, the timid, the fool; his the 
urge of purified conscience and crystal intellect. This is a book for the irre- 
ligious. It is the triumph of the world, and to Roeder the world is the thing 
that ought to triumph over its Maker. 

W. Eucene Surets, S.J. 
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SPANISH HISTORY 


IsABELLA OF SPAIN. The Last Crusader. By William Thomas Walsh. 
New York: McBride and Co. 1930, $5.00. 


One can suggest many reasons for the immediate popularity of Mr. Walsh’s 
work. He writes with an ease of diction and a grace of style that carry a 
reader with delight along the dustiest road of historical facts. He wins 
our confidence by proclaiming with a grave humility (and a touch of humor) 
his inability to “probe the inner cosmos of men and women long dead, by 
the light of a pseudo-science.” He has the genuine historical sense. He has 
so obviously stood “in imagination at the curious cross-roads in history where 
she paused.” He has seen “through those blue-green eyes of hers the ac- 
tualities from which arose her problems.” He has made himself the master 
of an immense amount of information. Any one who has dipped into the 
documents and chronicles of the times, and knows something of the ac- 
cumulating literature dealing with the Catholic kings will realize what patient 
research has gone to the making of this book. Besides all this, Mr. Walsh 
has, in an eminent degree, what is so painfully lacking in the Protestant 
and agnostic writers who have ventured in this field. Mr. Walsh has the 
Catholic culture. You can see this in the familiarity with which he deals 
with the pieties and prayer and sacramental life of Isabella. He is thus saved 
from that ponderous and platitudinous bigotry that weighs down the pages 
of Prescott; from the barbaric and superstitious fears, the pathetic narrow- 
ness of mind, the slavish dependence on “authorities,” the awful ignorance 
and obscurantist misrepresentations of passages like this in the “History of 
the Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella” (Vol. I, pp. 196-7): 


The policy of the Roman Church, at that time, was not only shown in its perversion 
of some of the most obvious principles of morality, but in the discouragement of all 
free inquirty in its disciples, whom it instructed to rely implicitly in matters of con- 
science on their spiritual advisers. The artful institution of the tribunal of confes- 
siou, established with this view, brought, as it were, the whole Christian world at 
the feet of the clergy, who, far from being always animated by the meek spirit of 
the Gospel, almost justified the reproach of Voltaire, that confessors have been the 
source of most of the violent measures pursued by princes of the Catholic faith. 


It is this spiritual kinship with his subject that will make Mr. Walsh’s 
“Isabella of Spain” valuable to the non-Catholic historian. Happily, even 
the non-Catholic is now aware that Llorente is “not only wildly inaccurate 
but deliberately dishonest,” that Prescott “never wholly forgot the prejudices 
of an early nineteenth century Bostonian,” that “Dr. Lea is so violently 
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prejudiced that h.s conclusions are untrustworthy and his methods sometimes 
reprehensible,” that “misrepresentation” and “garbled translation” can be 
found in Bergenroth or Sabatini. But what the non-Catholic needed was 
a constructive and convincing synthesis such as is here presented. 

This is not to say that the professional historian or trained theologian will 
be pleased with all that Mr. Walsh says. For instance, he refers in a num- 
ber of places to the traditions about St. James, and what he says might have 
been supported by the great authority of Father Garcia Villada in his recent 
Historia Eclesiastica de Espana. But the present state of criticism in regard 
to that legend forbids such confident assertions as Mr. Walsh makes on 
p. xvii or p. 194. So, too, not all Catholic historians will speak of the Popes 
at Avignon as the “virtual prisoners of the French kings for seventy years” 
(p. 73), or believe that there were “40,000,000 Spaniards of the fifth cen- 
tury” (p. 109). The picture of St. Ignatius of Loyola as “a page in King 
Fernando’s court” (p. 438), is an invention of Maffeo published in 1585, 
but disproved by the note which Ribadeneira wrote on the margin of Maffeo: 
no lo fué, sino de Juan Velazquez, su contador mayor, y hoy muchos que 
lo saben. So, too, Mr. Walsh must expect theological eyelids to be raised 
when the theologians read that God “could and did limit his own omni- 
potence by the gift of [men’s] free will.” 

In regard to the highly debatable questions of the Conversos and the 
Spanish Inquisition, we are left very much as we were. There will always 
be some who feel that the barbarous brutality of fifteenth-century torture can 
never be sheltered behind any amount of theological propriety and canonical 
legitimacy, just as others will feel that the cynical insincerities of some of 
the pseudo-Christian plutocrats can never obliterate the reality of many 
conversions nor the pathetic sincerity in the narratives of the martyr rabbis 
who left Spain putting their trust in God, who once opened a passage through 
the Red Sea for their ancestors. It is safe to say with Mr. Walsh: “The 
Castilians and Andalusians of Isabella’s time were not the monsters they 
have been painted, but poor human creatures like ourselves.” But so, too, 
surely were many of the Conversos. 


GERALD G. WALsH, S&S. J. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN VisiGoTHic SPAIN. By Aloysius K. Ziegler, M.A., 
S.T.L. Washington, D. C.: Catholic University Press, 1930. 


This book, a doctoral thesis from the Catholic University, illustrates the 
popular confusion on medieval Spanish institutions and traditions, usual 
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among those who are too close students of modern so-called legal philosophies. 
It has as its thesis that there was a union between Church and State in Visi- 
gothic Spain and from this union the society was transformed into a Christian 
society with progressive principles of action. ‘The study is based upon the 
Codes and the Councils of Toledo, but in none of these can be found the 
proof of the thesis, unless it is assumed that the author connotes union to 
mean cooperation. This is a subjectivism, however, hardly admissible in a 
legal historian. 

What the study of these sources reveal to us is the cooperation which 
the ecclesiastical authorities (individuals, not the Church as an institution), 
lent to the barbarian administration of a chaotic society thrown into confu- 
sion, first by the disintegration of paganism and secondly by the ignorance 
of the barbarians. These were ignorant, not stupid, and so able to appreciate 
that they needed expert help and advice. This, after Recarred, though not 
uniformly, they accepted from the ecclesiastics, who alone in that society 
were competent to advise. Though Father Ziegler does not think so, they 
found in Isidore of Seville, an excellent teacher, who had assimilated the prin- 
ciples organized by a greater mind than his, the Bishop of Hippo, St. Augus- 
tine. So fruitful were these that though the barbarians could not overcome 
their ignorance and shortcomings sufficiently to maintain their institutions, 
these managed to survive the shock of the Visigothic debacle and the Arab 
invasion and emerge in the great Spanish medieval legal and social institu- 
tions. 

The reason for this lay, not in a union of Church and State, which would 
be impossible once we grant the Divine and supernatural origin of the Church, 
but in the simple fact that both the Hispano-Romans and the Visigoths had 
the sense to grasp that if the end of man was Heaven then the end of so- 
ciety must surely be to aid, not to impede, man in accomplishing that end. 
How this was to be done could best be learned from the ecclesiastics whose 
’ task it was to chart the path of this life for all men. This simple yet pro- 
foundly philosophical principle is the lesson of the Visigothic codes. 

This is not the interpretation of Father Ziegler. However impressive his 
learning and industry, it has not guided him to an understanding of the core 
of Spanish legal philosophy. The most outstanding example of his failure 
here is to be observed in his discussion of the political theory of the Fourth 
Toledan (pp. 93-99) and of the Eighth Toledan (pp. 102-8) Councils. 
Hence we select this for comment, though there are many others which might 


be used. 
He considers the philosophy of these Councils to be the teaching of St. 
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Isidore and states that Isidore’s doctrine was as follows: Government is a 
Divine institution; the ruler is the representative of God; the legitimacy of 
the government is determined by its character, i.e., its fidelity to the promo- 
tion of justice—only thus may the rulers demand the adherence of their sub- 
jects; the ruler is bound by his own laws as well as are his subjects. 

This is fairly clear but the point to be emphasized in it, is not that we 
have herein an anticipation of Runnymeade and Suarez, but have rather the 
exposition of St. Augustine in his battle with Roman Stoicism. The whole 
doctrine is impossible without the foundation work of the Augustinian defi- 
nitions of justice. It has no more to do with “the spirit of ancient Teutonic 
equality” (p. 107) than it has with the doctrine of the Anti-Saloon League. 

Father Ziegler quotes from the Eighth Toledan Council: Regem etenim 
iura faciunt non persona; quia nec constat sui mediocritate sed sublimitatis 
honore. And he translates this: “The laws (evidently those which surround 
the kingship) not the person of the ruler make the king because he does not 
rule by virtue of his own insignificance but by his exalted office.”” This misses 
the interpretation. We suggest that Father Ziegler was thrown off the track 
by his translation of iura to means laws, in the sense of leges. He has missed 
Isidore’s doctrine on law and his distinctions on the /ex. Otherwise, he would 
have seen that what the writer of this canon was trying to say was this, some- 
what freely translating the concentrated thought of the Latin: “For the prin- 
ciples of justice (iura) make kings, not something in their own persons; since 
the man is made king, not through anything in his mediocre self [a little dig 
at the conceit of Chindaswinth], but because the dignity of such an exalted 
position demands that the one occupying it be properly set apart from the 
rest of men.” That is, kingship (or government) is inherent in the nature 
of things, but not that so-and so should be king. He is given that title only, 
as Isidore says, because he has been selected to carry out the function of 
ruling. 

That this is the thought of the quotation is evident also from the quotation 
which Father Ziegler gives just before this, from the same Council. 


For would the tribute of the people and wealth of possession have come to them 
[the kings] if they had not been in the position of exalted glory, or would they have 
been enriched by their equals with heaped up wealth except that they had been raised 
by their subjects to the glorious pinnacle? 


In this quotation, with the stress on the word equals, we have the reference 
to the /ex, or the custom written down, by which the ruler was chosen. To 
call this a recrudescence of Roman popular sovereignty (p. 10), is amazing. 
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It is nothing of the kind. It is the concrete application in the field of govern- 
ment of St. Paul’s teaching that authority comes from God, and of St. Augus- 
tine’s argument against Roman imperialism and absolutism. And it means 
that in view of the Divine justice, authority and economy, man must arrange 
(not in the sense of Roman imperium) and direct his activities here on earth 
in accordance with this Divine justice. For this he must, and does, have the 
necessary authority, because this function is a sharing in this Divine authority, 
and God ordains to attach it to the institution so that the man who is selected 
by the people (because all are equal in the sight of God) to administer this 
institution is thereby automatically invested with this necessary authority. 
This is St. Augustine’s teaching, and St. Isidore’s, and Father Ziegler 
misinterprets the latter’s thought when he says that he holds that the ruler 
represents God, in a sense other than that he shares in His authority to the 
extent that is necessary. ‘This is the doctrine of all the Spanish medieval 
codes and is a contribution of Catholic legal philosophy, not only to the Visi- 
goths, but to the whole world. It is original with Catholic thought. To call 
this development a resultant of the union of Church and State is to misread 


the whole thing. 
M. R. Mappen, Ph.D. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


HIsToIRE DE L’EcLisE CONTEMPORAINE (1900-1925). Par Horatius M. 
Premoli, Barnabite, traduit de l’italien par le Rev. P. Louis Declercq du 
méme Ordre. Rome: Marietti, 1930. Frs. 30. 


Father Premoli has achieved with much success a task of great difficulty. 
The work is unique and was badly needed. Even Mourret ends his Histoire 
générale de l’Eglise, Tome IX, l’Eglise contemporaine with the beginnings 
of the century; and Kirsch’s edition of Hergenréther’s Handbuch der allge- 
meinen Kirchengeschichte covers but a few years more. The period of the 
World War and beyond is here sketched with adequate completeness for the 
first time. 

The scope and method of the work may best be expressed in the words 
of the author: 


My sole purpose has been to recount events in the order of their happening, and 
to use for this purpose the soundest sources of information I could find. The aim of 
the present work is to provide the reader with a vue d’ensemble of the inner and 
outer life of the Church during the first quarter of the present century. 
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In regard to the outer life of the Church, whatever is of general interest has been 
set forth in the first part of the book which deals with the four last Popes who have 
occupied the See of Peter. Whatever concerns the relations of the Church with indi- 
vidual nations has been treated in the successive chapters dealing with these nations. 


It will thus be seen that the work is well arranged both for reference and 
general reading. Needless to say where the canvas is so vast little flaws are: 
not absent. English and American names have suffered badly at the hands of 
the printers, but it must be added that they are in all cases easily recognizable. 
The selection of facts and quotations is often somewhat puzzling; and never- 
theless, for the most part, the synthetic impressions are satisfying. 

After an introductory chapter on the general conditions of the Church in 
1900 there follows a very long chapter dealing with the pontificates of Leo 
XIII, Pius X, Benedict XV and Pius XI. Pope Leo XIII stands out 
particularly in his connection with Christian democracy; Pius X is shown 
in the manifold aspects of his reign, but the moral magnitude of the man is 
especially stressed; Benedict XV is shown mainly against the background of 
the World War, but the other features of his work are not neglected ; Pius XI 
is seen in the light of the intellectual apostolate of the Church. The very long 
chapter of two hundred and seventy pages which follows deals with the 
Church in the countries of Europe. Very naturally a large part is consecrated 
to the Church in Italy, and this part is marked with great knowledge and 
understanding. Its concluding words written before the accord between the 
Vatican and the State are striking and reveal the prevision of the writer: 


Tout cela il est bon que Phistoire l’enregistre, et cela permet en méme temps. 
d’espérer que M. Mussolini, grace a cette habilité et a cette énergie qui le caractérisent, 
arrivera a accomplir ce qui fait l’objet du plus vif désir de tous les italiens, metire 
un terme au dissentiment funeste qui sépare le S. Siege de I’ltalie. 


The chapters on Germany and England are on the whole balanced, but it 
comes as a shock to find Ireland dismissed in a little over four pages—hardly 
more than is given to Sweden where, as we are reminded, les catholiques 
sont environ 4,000. 

Chapter IV deals with the Church in Asia, and Chapter V with the Church 
in Africa. The space given to the missions may seem disproportionate, but 
the sketch is excellent. The same may be said of the treatment of South 
American countries. The weakest part of the work is the treatment of the 


Church in North America. 
Geratp G. Watsu, S.J. 
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Tue DecuiNngE oF THE MepievaAL CHurcH. By Alexander Clarence Flick, 
Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D. New York: Alfred Knopf, 1930, Two Vols., 
$12.50. 


The appearance of a work like this, in a country like ours, entails on the 
author and publisher a grave responsibility. The author is a Doctor of 
Philosophy, of Letters and of Law. He has an official standing as Historian 
for the State of New York. He claims to have studied “under the guidance 
of the foremost authorities in Church history, among whom may be men- 
tioned Professors Nippold of Jena, Loofs of Halle, Hauck of Leipzig and the 
great Harnack of Berlin.” The work itself is monumental in size running 
almost to a thousand pages, and the authority of the text is fortified by a mass 
of references in the footnotes. The publishers claim that 


these two volumes constitute a most careful study of the history of the Church and 
of Europe during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and show the forces that 
undermined and finally led to the disruption of the Medieval Church. . . . This use 
of original sources makes the Decline of the Medieval Church authoritative and of 
the utmost value to all students of Church history. 


Obviously such a parade of authority will seem imposing in the forums of 
popular discussion, and multitudes of ordinary Americans will be inclined to 
borrow from this book their answers to momentous questions. 


The Roman Church, after surviving the disintegrating influences of the Great 
Schism, the tremendous efforts made in the Great Reform Councils for a radical 
reconstruction of its constitution, the decentralizing effects of feudalism and the 
perilous competition for world power with the Teutonic emperors, found itself con- 
fronted by the new forces and problems of the Renaissance. The Medieval Church 
had survived in its conflict with the Greco-Roman-Germanic world, first, because it 
stood for a more civilized and humane idea of life and human relations and, secondly, 
because it was willing to compromise. Now that it was confronted by another more 
civilized and more strictly human conception of man and the world in the new age 
of the Renaissance, would it compromise with and adapt itself to the new conditions? 
That was the great question which confronted the Church during the latter part of 
the fifteenth and the first part of the sixteenth century. Upon the answer depended 
the unity of Western Christendom under the leadership of the Roman Pope. Instead 
of measuring up to its opportunity, however, the Church sought to rescue itself by 
arousing the forces of conservatism and reaction. Papal absolutism united with 
monarchical absolutism and sought by force to recover the ground lost through the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. The Inquisition and the Order of Jesus—two 
Spanish institutions planted on Roman soil—were employed to save the Church from 
disintegration. 


From a slightly different point of view the whole work may be regarded 
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as an epic of the emancipation of Modern Man. “In a revolt against 
asceticism, scholasticism and provincialism, the medieval man was gradually 
transformed into the modern man—a real man in a real world.” 

Such a glorification of Modern Man and such contempt for Catholicism 
with its central authority in the Papacy, and such secondary organs as the 
Society of Jesus need not here be discussed. But it is piquant for a Catholic 
to examine a little carefully the authority at the back of this complacent 
contempt. 

If there is a single paragraph in this massive work that is unmistakably 
based on a first-hand knowledge of contemporary sources I failed to find it. 
The work is simply a tissue of uncritical borrowings from the most miscel- 
laneous of secondary and tertiary authorities. In page after page familiar 
phrases of Pastor’s “History of the Popes,” Creighton’s “History of the 
Papacy,” Gregorovius’ “History of the City of Rome in the Middle Ages,” 
Milman’s “History of Latin Christianity,”’ Lea’s “History of the Inquisition,” 
Burchhardt’s “Civilization of the Italian Renaissance” and even the ‘‘Catho- 
lic Encyclopedia” will catch the eye of any one familiar with these works. 
The same may be said of German works like Haller’s Papsttum und Kirchen- 
reform, or Riezler’s Die literarischen Widersacher der Papste zur Zeit 
Ludwig des Baiers, and French works like Lavisse et Rambaud’s Histoire 
générale or Valois’ La France et le grand schisme d occident. 

Take for example these random phrases from the opening chapter of the 
first volume: 


He [Boniface VIII] either stubbornly refused, or else was impotent to gauge cor- 
rectly the strength of the forces arrayed against him. ... He reigned for nine 
troubled years, but scarcely achieved a single decisive triumph. . . . His pontificate 
marks the beginning of the decline of the power and glory of the papacy. 


Now compare the corresponding phrases in Dom Oestreich’s excellent 
article on Boniface VIII in the “Catholic Encyclopedia” : 


But he failed either to recognize the altered temper of the times, or to gauge 
accurately the strength of the forces arrayed against him. . . . During the nine years 
of his troubled reign he scarcely ever achieved a decisive triumph. . . . His pontificate 
marks in history the decline of the medieval power and glory of the papacy. 


Since any one who has read that article with care will realize how deeply 
it is indebted to the account of Boniface VIII in Hefele’s Conciliengeschichte, 
it becomes at once apparent how remote Dr. Flick is from the original sources. 
He has merely plagiarized from a Catholic summary of a Catholic secondary 
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authority, carefully omitting anything that might explain the actions or 
redound to the credit of a Catholic Pontiff. 

Such plagiarisms may be found on practically every page. They dispose 
of any claim to authority in the text. What of the footnotes? Here the 
plagiarism is even more apparent. Take again a random example. “He 
took the most vigorous measures against all heretical teachers,” says Dr. Flick, 
and adds the erudite footnote: ““Raynaldus. Ann. 1363, no. 27; 1365, no. 17; 
1368, no. 16; 1369, no. 12, 13; 1370, no. 16.” The whole thing, footnote 
included, may be found in Pastor, Vol. I, p. 98. 

This blind reliance on secondary authorities often leads the Doctor into 
the most amusing mistakes—if a mistake in history may ever be called 
amusing. Thus we are told (Vol. I, p. 22) that “to a haughty letter from 
Boniface threatening punishment, Philip replied that the King of France 
had ruled over his realm before there were any Popes.” ‘Thereupon follows 
a fragmentary summary of this “letter” of King Philip. It looks danger- 
ously like a borrowing from a page in Holtzmann’s Wilhelm von Nogaret. 
Sixteen pages later (Vol. I, p. 38), Dr. Flick, obviously unaware that the 
same document is in question says: “Scholz has practically established the 
fact that he [Pierre Flotte] wrote the tract Antequam essent clerici.” 
Thereupon follows a slightly less fragmentary summary borrowed from 
Scholz’s Die Publizistik zur Zeit Philipps des Schonen und Bonifaz VIII. 

The fact is that the document in question is neither a letter nor a tract. 
It is just a short anonymous draft that got inserted into a collection of 
documents. In any case clerici should not have been translated by Popes 
as it is in the “letter” on p. 22. What is amusing to a Catholic is to note 
how a typically “modern man” who shows great contempt for any acknowl- 
edgment of a Divine and infallible authority in the Vicar of Christ, yet 
commits himself slavishly to the all-too-human and far-from-infallible 
authority of the random writers of contradictory theories. 

This “blind obedience” is not casual but continual, and may be illustrated 
from every chapter in Dr. Flick’s big book. Take for example the account 
of the contents of Dante’s De Monarchia. A first-hand knowledge of that 
work is indispensable for the historian of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
tury. Dr. Flick simply borrows from some such summary as may be found 
in Bryce’s “Holy Roman Empire” or Dunning’s “Political Theories.” It 
is clear that Dr. Flick has never read even the noble epilogue of Dante 
beginning: Duos igitur fines Providentia illa inenarrabilis homini proposuit 
intendendos. He garbles whatever second-hand authority he is using by 
saying “the Pope and Emperor should reverence and assist each other.” 
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Dante does not speak of mutual but of subordinate reverence. His striking 
words, all too little known: “illa igitur reverentia Caesar utatur ad Petrum 
qua unigenitus filius debet uti ad patrem,” give the lie both to Dr. Flick and 
to all others (including many Catholics) who have written much nonsense 
about Dante’s anti-Papalism. 

Take again the account of the Golden Bull “in which the Pope’s name was 
not even mentioned.” ‘That single phrase betrays the copyist. I have pointed 
out elsewhere’ that those words have been uncritically copied from one 
another by generations of historians going back to the days of Olenschlager. 
It is leaning on a reed to say:: “Creighton well says that with this struggle 
the history of the Medieval Papacy came to an end.” There was in fact no 
struggle, but a most friendly understanding, between Charles IV and the 
Papacy, nor is the Papacy dead. 

But what of the Jesuits? We are told: ““The Jesuits were a lay brother- 
hood founded by a pious merchant of Siena named Colombini, who died in 
1367, the year in which Urban V approved the order.” Later on the Jesuits 
are blamed for helping to suppress “all freedom of thought” and for ushering 
in “the period of intellectual decline.” Many readers who will accept this 
serious charge against the most wide-spread educational organization in 
America will not be aware of the profound ignorance implied in the confusion 
of the Gesuati founded by Giovanni Colombini and the Jesuits founded by 
Ignatius Loyola. 

Examples of such confusion could be multiplied indefinitely. Dr. Flick 
is living in a world of fiction. He makes one ask oneself if “the revolt 
against asceticism and scholasticism” has really made “the modern man, a real 
man in a real world.” Maybe there is something to be said for the poor 
Jesuits, or at any rate for the Catholic Church. 

Geratp G. WALSH, S.J. 





1Walsh, Charles IV. A study in Holy Roman Imperialism, p. 59. (New York, 
Appleton, 1924.) 
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